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The Annual Meeting of the Central West 
and South 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


N THIS place we have repeatedly emphasized the truth of the statement 

that the teachers of the modern foreign languages become doubly im- 
portant to the nation in times of great national stress and crisis. America 
needs us more than ever before because we possess special abilities and 
knowledge which must be utilized to the full in the days that lie ahead. 
The obligation of the teacher of the modern foreign languages to meet with 
his colleagues for the purpose of discussing common problems and of 
broadening his professional point of view, is therefore more imperative and 
more pressing at this moment than it has ever been in the entire history of 
modern foreign language teaching in America. 

The largest of the fourteen associations affiliated with the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers is the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South. It includes the modern 
language teachers from such key states as Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska, to mention but a 
part of its ramified constituency. On April 17 and 18 next this important 
body will hold its annual meeting in Detroit, Michigan. Miss Lilly Lind- 
quist, supervisor of foreign language instruction in the public schools of 
Detroit, the president of the Association and chairman of the local com- 
mittee, is working zealously and, we know, successfully to arrange a pro- 
gram which will be both professionally inspiring and helpful, and socially 
delightful. We hope to publish the detailed program in our next issue. But 
even at this early date we urge as many members as possible to attend 
their meeting in Detroit. Do not fail to make definite arrangements to 
come and, if feasible, to bring along several fellow-teachers interested in 
our important work. Taking a worthy part in the activities of his Associa- 
tion is an essential phase of every good teacher’s job. Let us show the 
nation that we stand united in our desire to do our duty, and to do it with- 
out stint, in the present emergency. And let us attend not as teachers of 
any one particular language, but as teachers of the modern languages, 
forming a single solid block with one common purpose. 














A College-Level Service Course in General 
Language 
(Achievement and Methods) 


A. I. RoEHM 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


(Author’s summary.—Good students having had two years in any one Romanic language can, 
with suitable method, acquire a practical pronunciation and reading ability in all the rest of 
the Romanic languages in one year. Authentic radio-pronunciation of foreign words in world 
events is included in the bargain.) 


URING a recent Peabody Summer Quarter the writer offered a twelve- 

weeks course in General Language with recitations four times weekly 
and involving approximately two hours of daily preparation by the stu- 
dents. Aside from a few librarians the class consisted of actual or prospective 
teachers of modern languages, English, social sciences, art, and music. 
Nearly all members of the class had at some time or other completed two 
years of French, while nearly half had completed two years of high school 
Latin. The results of the course were sufficiently encouraging to induce us 
to offer the work as a three-hour-per-week course extending through three 
quarters of the regular college year. 

The summer course had been advertised as giving a General Language 
introduction to the major foreign languages (French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian), and in addition as developing a fair ability to pronounce inde- 
pendently and authentically (i.e., in conformity with authentic radio pro- 
nunciation) all non-English words now appearing daily in increasing num- 
bers in English language newspapers, magazines and books. 

The class membership, comprising mostly practical teachers, attached 
great value to the acquisition of the ability to pronounce “independently 
and authentically” the foreign words appearing in English discourse. A sur- 
vey by the class of the foreign words appearing in daily newspapers, re- 
vealed that approximately one-half of these foreign names are neither 
French, German, Spanish, nor Italian, but rather Oriental, African, or from 
the minor languages and dialects of the world. “How can we discuss the 
world in school or out if we can’t speak names?” was a very frequent 
comment from the class. Fortunately this pronunciation of non-English 
words in English discourse was so easily acquired that it did not conflict 
appreciably with the more detailed introduction to the four major lan- 
guages. By the end of the quarter members of the class could read aloud, 
with acceptable pronunciation of non-English words, the articles involving 
foreign affairs. At the same time a fair general introduction to French, 
Spanish and Italian was achieved, so that with dictionary the class members 
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could interpret, even though somewhat laboriously, articles and letters 
written in these Romanic languages. The German with its difficult vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure remained obdurate and would have required 
another quarter’s work, although the independent and authentic pronuncia- 
tion of German names in English discourse was achieved. 

The method employed included: 

1. Copious reading of material in which the learner is placed at every ad- 
vantage. This involved voluminous reading and re-reading for content of 
two types of material: 

a. The Graded Readers (Heath-Chicago Series). 

b. Bilingual material (i.e. foreign language material with the English 
appearing alongside in sentence-for-sentence translation. The bilingual 
French-English, Spanish-English, and Italian-English bibles were very use- 
ful here. 

2. Aural-Oral-Choral drill. 

This form of learning exercise is especially recommended for the General 
Language course. Here The Graded Readers are used as follows. First, the 
sentences are divided into their phonetic phrases, thus: La famiglia—é 
italiana. Alberto Casali-é il padre. La famiglia Casali—ha una casa. Quando il 
professore parla italiano,—Alfredo-risponde in italiano. 

In the aural-oral-choral drill the teacher pronounces with expression the 
phonetic phrase, which is repeated by the class in chorus, thus: (teacher) 
La famiglia (class) La famiglia—(teacher) é italiana (class) é italiana. 
(Teacher) La famiglia Casali (class) La famiglia Casali—(teacher) ha una 
casa (class) ha una casa, etc. throughout the “‘Readers.” The tempo of this 
repitition should correspond to “half-time” in music, that is, only half as 
fast as ordinarily. The class must repeat in perfect time and unison, so that 
each individual hears the ensemble pronunciation of the class simulta- 
neously with his own pronunciation. Thus the work becomes aural-oral- 
choral, the choral feature multiplying the efficiency of the exercise by 20, if 
there are twenty members in the class. Of course, the teacher may have in- 
dividual repetition if occasion demands, but the main purpose of the method 
is to obtain as high as 30 repetitions of each sentence and phrase. This is 
possible only if the group pronounces chorally. This voluminous repetition’ 
was rendered more easily possible in this particular class, because a class 
in Teaching Modern Languages was assingned to practice work with the 
General Language class, each practice student doing regular “‘phrased repe- 
tition” with smaller groups of the class members. In addition to completing 
several Graded Readers by this technique, copious repetition was performed 
also in the bilingual publications—notably the Italian-English, Spanish- 
English and French-English bibles. Choral drill was also performed in the 
form of laboratory exercises of the type published by the author in the 
First French Book by Marchand & Roehm. The laboratory panels were 
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made in large size and suspended on the blackboard, so that the teacher and 
class could perform the repetitions by the choral method. 

3. As the third basic learning exercise, the class audited the Linguaphone 
records in Spanish, French, and Italian, covering nearly one-half of each 
set. 

ACHIEVEMENT 


At the end of the course the average member of the class could with dic- 
tionary interpret two large-size pages of Spanish or Italian in one and one- 
half hours, and could pronounce each language with confidence and to their 
great satisfaction could pronounce any Spanish or Italian names occurring in 
English. As stated above, reading ability bogged down in the German but 
the general pronunciation of Germanic names in English discourse suc- 
ceeded fairly well. The author realizes that a full quarter should be spent on 
German and other Germanic languages. 

There was constant comment by class members on their ability to pro- 
nounce Spanish and Italian much better than French, in spite of the fact 
that nearly all had at some time completed two years of French. The author 
feels that a quarter for French and Portuguese would be a wise provision. 


PHONETICS AND GRAMMAR 


Meticulous phonetics and grammar have bogged down most modern 
language learning in the past. In the course above described very little time 
was spent in class or out on these time-consumers. Appropriate grammar 
paradigms were placed on the board where the eye could appreciate es- 
sential changes in form simultaneously with the choral repetition. French, 
Spanish and Italian forms were often placed in juxtaposition on the board 
for quick synthesis of basic form of adjectives, pronouns and verbs. 

As to phonetics, the class was given the simple vowel schedule, 

a e i ry) u 

a e i re) u 
and a few of the non-English values of consonants, and then started phrased 
repetition in both Spanish and Italian. In the course of time a few varia- 
tions were learned for vowels that are “open.” The resulting pronunciation 
compared creditably with the English pronunciation of well-equipped Eu- 
ropeans. 


GENERAL PRONUNCIATION OF NON-ENGLISH WoRDS 


The most compensatory part of the course, from the standpoint of the 
class, was the bringing order out of chaos in the pronunciation of the thou- 
sands of non-English words that are pouring in on the pages of our daily 
newspapers. When the class learned that the simple Italian or Spanish 
scheme of vowels (a e io u ) with relatively few non-English consonant 
values, will pronounce practically all non-English and non-French words 
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appearing in English print, they almost rebelled at an educational system 
that had not taught them this before. Space is lacking in this introductory 
article for elaborating the teaching of this general pronunciation. Suffice 
it to say that in any quarter’s work in General Language one can teach inde- 
pendent and authentic international pronunciation of foreign and exotic 
words adequately. This pronunciation will be like authentic radio pronunci- 
ation, which approximates the sounds in the foreign languages (See R. C. A. 
Guides to Pronunciation), and will also be like that of the best pronouncing 
gazetteers (such as Lippincott’s), which faithfully approximate the foreign 
sounds but use a hopeless confusion of transcriptions, and which unfortu- 
nately have never attempted to impart independent pronunciation on the 
part of the student. 

World conditions are especially propitious for a course in General Lan- 
guage, which readily wins the approval of serious students and of executives. 
The teacher of the General Language course need not pretend to be perfect 
in all the major foreign languages. A few months of audition of good records 
and reading of Graded Readers and bilingual material will enable him to 
present the course. It is also practical for different teachers to co-operate in 
General Language. 

It should be added that the Generai Language course offers great oppor- 
tunities for cultural features. The origin and development of the modern 
languages as well as the cultural history of the various nations is thoroughly 
motivated in this work. For instance, several students enjoyed Dante’s 
Divine Comedy—with the aid of translations to be sure—but still with 
much direct appreciation of the Italian language and of the genius of Dante. 








Foreign-Language Broadcasting to Educate 
Minority Groups 


CARROLL ATKINSON, Ph.D., Director 
Hattie and Luther Nelson Memorial Library, Detroit, Michigan 


OW that the United States is at war, and it is necessary to insure 

loyalty on the part of the people at home as well as strength on the 
part of fighting forces in the military field of action, it is interesting to note 
that one American public school system made a brief five-and-a-half-month 
attempt to educate via radio three of its foreign language minorities con- 
cerning the “American way of life,” and, more specifically, about the serv- 
ices of the public schools. 

Talks in Yiddish, Polish, and Italian, respectively, were broadcast on 
Tuesday evenings, Wednesday and Thursday mornings by the Philadelphia 
Public Schools from December 6, 1938, to May 25, 1939, in an effort to in- 
terpret the work and services of the schools to foreign-born parents so as 
to enlist their co-operation. Their purpose was that of public service to par- 
ents speaking only a foreign language, who otherwise had to depend upon 
their children for information about educational matters. 

Each program was given in the three languages with the information 
being prepared by an expert from the school system on the subject to be 
covered. The English script then was translated by some professional em- 
ployee into each of the foreign languages. The talks then were delivered 
over the radio by a translator or by some other staff member who spoke the 
language with ease. 

The subjects of the twenty-two broadcasts given were as follows: (1) 
“What Is the Elementary School Doing?” (2) “What Is a Junior High 
School?” (3) “The Wealth of Opportunities in a Senior High School,’ (4) 
“Schools for Everybody,” (5) “Mother Goes to School,” (6) ““Home Study 
Is Necessary,” (7) “Was Your Child Promoted?” (8) (9) (10) ‘Keeping 
Your Child Well,” (11) “Sensible School Clothes,” (12) “Is Your Child in 
School?” (13) ‘“The School Visits the Home,” (14) “School or Job,” (15) 
“When Does Education Begin?” (16) “Different Classes for Different Chil- 
dren,” (17) “Safety through Education,” (18) ‘Children’s Music,” (19) 
“Music and Youth,” (20) “We Visit Independence Hall,” (21) ‘We Visit 
the Art Museum,” and (22) ‘We Visit the Academy of Natural Sciences.” 

It was reported that these programs were very favorably received. The 
idea of using radio to help solve the problem of assimilating foreign groups 
into American ideals as taught by the public schools was both unique and 
exceptionally sound. Most of the comments were very favorable. There was, 
however, considerable discussion raised by some people as to whether “‘Yid- 
dish” was the proper term to use for that language. The procedure of 
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taking an English script, translating it into three languages, and getting 
the proper person to broadcast it entailed a great deal of work, so much in 
fact, that the series was not continued. 

It is the feeling of this writer that some day public school administrators 
will wake up to the fact that many of the traditional practices of our Ameri- 
can public educational system have outlived their usefulnesss. If these little 
rays of intelligence do eventually permeate the brains of educational leaders, 
then much that is traditional can be junked, and such services as the one 
outlined above can be substituted with the time saved. The present crisis 
in our national life needs a background of intelligent understanding by all 
minority groups if the present crisis is to be overcome with efficiency and 
honor. 





ee 


A Program for Elementary Reading-Emphasis 
Courses 


P. H. CHuRCHMAN 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 


(Author’s summary.—A detailed description of procedure in a 3-hour elementary college class 
in French, with suggested implications for the 2-year high school course. Discussion of types 
of text used, content of the course, methods employed (especially for the development of silent 
reading), results judged by national norms, and the purpose of such a course.) 


RIMARILY this is a chronicle, not an argument. Our purpose is not 

to defend any given objective, but to describe and seek to justify a pro- 
gram for an assumed objective. This rather commonplace and obvious 
story of a simple and workable organization of a course devoted to the read- 
ing-emphasis in a rather extreme form will not teach the experts much. It 
is offered to those who, inexperienced in the reading-emphasis, may welcome 
a clear-cut, unpretentious, but practical program, with a demonstrably at- 
tainable objective and a definitely described procedure. This experience is 
derived from a one-year college class of beginners in French. Its implica- 
tions may well include the first two years of high school work in any modern 
foreign language. 

The essential of a reading course would seem to be to emphasize reading; 
method and techniques might therefore be, in a certain restricted sense, of 
secondary importance. Except for the fact that real reading means rapid 
silent reading rather than deciphering, a reading-emphasis course might be 
devoted to any procedure which stressed reading, for instance to translation. 
Others might base their reading course on the Chicago personal reading 
plan. In the course under discussion translation is used but it is not permit- 
ted to monopolize the stage, because we believe that silent reading is a more 
important skill. On the other hand we have not yet adopted the brilliant 
program for checking personal reading worked out at the University of 
Chicago, because we have more faith (at least for immature beginners) in 
directed class work, and feel that a silent reading skill can be better de- 
veloped under the stimulation of true-false tests and fore questions checked 
in class as described below. 

As this last point is vital, it may be well, by two pertinent quotations 
from Cole-Tharp,' to fortify the position taken. The first (page 136) repeats 
this from Hagbolt: “The slow, thorough interpretation of a text, . . . is not 
always interesting and often leads us to discouragement and fatigue. The 
rapid, extensive reading . . . striving to discover only the gist, thought and 
content of a book is apt to lead us to flightiness and to bad understanding. 


1 Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (revised edition), Appleton-Century. 
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Combined they are extremely effective.”? To which Cole-Tharp aptly add 
(page 98): “‘With the advent of easy graded books of scientifically controlled 
vocabularly expansion, the system has doubtless swung more to the induc- 
tive graded reading approach of Hagbolt and less to the ‘extensive reading’ 
scheme of wading through hundreds of pages with little early gain but with 
gradual accumulation of reading adaptation that began to function and 
ended with a satisfactory product.” 


A. TEXTS 


The unnamed texts used in the course that is being described are of the 
following sort: 

(1) A basic lesson book. Most people learn better by moving from the 
known to the unknown in an orderly process of development. It is for this 
reason that many of us would begin even a reading course in language with 
a graded lesson book wherein the learner will find selected vocabularies and 
explanations of basic grammar forms and constructions. Upon such a foun- 
dation an intelligent acquaintance can later be made with reading material 
of a general nature. Such a book, in addition to the obvious foundation ma- 
terial, would contain also the frame-work of all the French grammar needed 
for intelligent reading, as well as a broad but basic vocabulary. Much of its 
later material may well be mastered slowly and intensively. Our basic 
language-lesson book then contains a limited vocabulary tested for range 
and frequency, and the fundamentals of grammar essential to intelligent 
reading. Only the reading exercises are used. Such a book should begin with 
the elements and be carefully graded. Its material may well be drawn from 
daily life or offer stories in short sections and in simplified form. The text 
used contains about 250 loosely printed pages of reading material. Its 
chief defect from the reading viewpoint is that its grammar rules, which are 
designed for use in active as well as recognitional work, are too complete; 
selected grammar, designed for readers only, would be much more helpful. 
The book also contains some difficulties not essential to training in ele- 
mentary reading. During the opening weeks of the course attention is con- 
centrated upon the first forty lessons of this elementary book (through the 
regular verb), and then, with this foundation laid, the emphasis shifts to 
other sorts of reading. But intensive study of the basic lesson book—largely 
through careful translation of its exercises—continues at a slower pace to 
the end of the year. Thus the other less elementary, but still quite impor- 
tant, difficulties are gradually and systematically met and mastered. 

(2) The first text of a general nature taken up is a very easy and inter- 
esting book of some 200 pages about France, with a carefully limited vo- 
cabulary. Like nearly every such book, there is a little too much praise of 
France, which the judicial mind might deplore—even in these tragic days. 

* Peter Hagbolt, “Experimenting with First-Year College German,” Modern Language 
Journal, Feb., 1925. 
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There would seem to be still room for an interesting cultural book which 
will avoid the two temptations to speak too well of France and to list every- 
thing French after the manner of the encyclopedia. The text of which we 
are speaking entirely escapes the second sin, and does not offend too badly 
in the other matter. It is in fact a highly satisfactory book. Its material is 
not translated by us, but read for content, with the aid of fore questions 
and true-false tests. Careful translation from the lesson book accompanies 
this content reading. 

(3) Next comes a silent reader, provided with the usual devices designed 
to tempt the learner to read rather than decipher, such as true-false tests 
and the like, and amply equipped with exercises for the mastery of basic 
vocabulary (synonyms, antonyms, etc.), and with useful idiom lists. Excel- 
lent for method, this silent reader has a rather childish content for college 
students. It contains 246 pages. None of it, except the idiom lists, is trans- 
lated. Translation from the basic lesson book continues. 

(4) An omnibus reader of 424 pages, containing cultural material, short 
stories, plays, and one complete novel, follows. Rare words and expressions 
are glossed in the notes. An admirable book with which to end the year, this 
text is read for content only, while the later exercises from the lesson book 
are being carefully translated. 

It will thus be seen that it is possible to read more than 1000 pages in 
such a one-year college course. A list of texts used will be gladly supplied to 
inquirers. If it were ever thought best to eliminate the “grammar” that it 
is now felt we must do to prepare for the intermediate course, it would be 
possible to add a collection of short stories. Such a collection might be of 
high literary value and might also be used without the simplification of 
vocabulary that some of us feel to be wise in the preliminary texts. 


B. CONTENT 


(1) First and foremost, reading, partly careful translation, but mostly 
rapid silent reading for essential content. And let it be understood that this 
is “real reading’’ from the very first day, even while using the lesson book, 
though the material from everyday life and stories is broken up into epi- 
sodes, presented in simplified form, and so arranged as to teach grammar. 
Such reading need not have the dry lifeless character of Mark Twain’s dis- 
_ connected sentences about the sparrow in the blacksmith’s shop. The ele- 
ments of interest and reality in the reading texts listed, other than the 
lesson book, can hardly be questioned. 

(2) Grammar for readers, important, strictly limited to what readers 
need. One is astonished to discover how little theoretical grammar is actu- 
ally needed for intelligent reading. In fact it has proved difficult to persuade 
even our best students to study their grammar references diligently; they 
seem to be so easily able to pick up their forms and constructions induc- 
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tively from the reading lessons. For this reason the instructor would like to 
find a similar book containing reading exercises and grammar rules for the 
reader only—material which could be assigned for vigorous study and def- 
initely tested. Naturally all so-called grammar study in the reading tech- 
nique is treated recognitionally—the meanings of qui and que, the function 
of the verb tenses, and so on. Just one exception to this exclusively recogni- 
tional attitude toward forms and constructions is suggested by the exper- 
ience of the top man in a recent class, who revealed the fact that he never 
mastered his verbs until he memorized them and wrote them out. Possibly 
even we who believe in the reading emphasis might do well to stress such a 
point as the verb in the old-fashioned way. 

(3) Pronunciation. Conceivably a reading-emphasis course might omit 
pronunciation altogether. We learned to read Provengal in the graduate 
school without much thought of its pronunciation, and the distortion of the 
Latin and Greek sounds in the older English schools shows that a language 
and its culture may be absorbed though its sounds be tortured. Still, most 
of us would prefer even an elementary reading-emphasis class in French to 
know enough about the sounds to prevent a grotesque personal pronuncia- 
tion; and we might think it well to lay a sketchy foundation for later oral 
work, and to clarify any aural work that the beginners’ class may do. This 
is the position taken in the class under discussion. No one worries if / and 
close e are not perfectly pronounced; the difference between the vowels in 
pate and patte is not insisted upon (though the students are told of this 
difference), and even those in le, peu, and peur are allowed to pass as rough 
equivalents. Essential spelling situations are, of course, discussed. So the 
student leaves us with at least some idea of pronunciation. The drill work 
in pronunciation is done in the unprepared 4th hour, because such work 
would consume regular class time that we wish to devote to reading. 

(4) Aural comprehension develops incidentally to the use of fore ques- 
tions, which are always given out orally, first in French. There is no other 
drill in this skill, except that incidental to the pronunciation and unprepared 
oral work of the 4th hour. 

(5) Oral work appears only in the 4th hour and without preparation, and 
there functions partly as pronunciation drill, after a few weeks of drill on 
sounds and spelling. We dissent here from Cole-Tharp (page 336), who as- 
sert that, “In a course in which reading ability is the primary outcome it 
[oral work] is necessary.”’ To express doubt of the truth of this statement is 
not to take the position that the active skills, both oral and written, have 
no value for reading. Some have presented statistical evidence for this value; 
others have, by their experiments, seemed to prove that such value is 
slight, at least in the elementary stage. In any event we amateurs do not 
find it difficult to believe that oral or written mastery brings certain in- 
sights, and results in more definite mastery in the reading skill within an 
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extremely limited area. But the point is that the active skills take so much 
time, cover so much smaller an area, and require so much mastery that has 
little relation to reading—spelling, pronunciation, adjective position, rea- 
sons for the use of the subjunctive, and a host of other matters irrelevant 
to the reading skill. To be sure, if we could learn to speak and write Greek 
before we undertook to read Homer, we should read him better and faster; 
but might it not take some time to learn to speak and write Greek? Further- 
more the aural presentation of language material through the fore questions 
and the true-false tests described above does for a moment lift the reading 
material from the printed page to the ear, and does seek to test reading 
ability “directly,” and yet all of this is accomplished with little loss of time 
and no infliction of “active” knowledge. This is as far as some of us care to 
go in a course which makes intelligent reading its purpose. 

(6) Composition is taken up—again without preparation—in the 4th 
hour, and again functions partly as pronunciation drill. In order to cover 
the minimum amount felt necessary, in the organization of the department, 
to provide preparation for the intermediate course, some assignments in 
writing French are also grudgingly admitted to the regular clas hour toward 
the end of the year. 


The long and short of this modern attitude toward reading is to concen- 
trate upon that skill and to eliminate useless difficulties—or rather to fix 
attention upon those difficulties which are of real importance in the reading 
skill and to set a higher standard in that skill. Let us not forget that we have 
primarily in mind college students in their first year of French—or high 
school pupils in their first two years—both in the important initial stage, 
and many of whom will go no further, and who may therefore ask us how far 
they have gone and in what direction. So we seek to emphasize in the field of 
grammar and syntax only those facts which are really difficulties in the read- 
ing skill and insist upon these to the point of mastery. In vocabulary and 
style our process is again one of limitation to the essential or the usual; and 
here, unless we limit ourselves to texts that are puerile in thought as well as 
style, we may find ourselves, at the beginning, compelled to eliminate from 
some texts of a high artistic and intellectual level some of the difficulties of 
style and exceptional vocabulary that stand in the way of rapid appreciation 
by elementary students. 

Perhaps at this point we might describe the function of the unprepared 
4th hour. When the weekly program of appointments or the size of the class 
so require, two of these drill sections are arranged for. Up to about the 
Thanksgiving holiday, the time is devoted to drill in elementary pronuncia- 
tion, touching upon sounds and spelling. Thereafter oral work and simple 
written composition appear, partly for the purpose of improving pronuncia- 
tion, but also to give a taste of the active skills. These drill sections are 
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ministered unto by perfectly competent French majors, usually seniors, who 
are glad to get this opportunity for teaching experience, and who, under 
detailed instructions, appear to do their work to our entire satisfaction. 

Experience in this one-year college course devoted almost exclusively 
to reading has led us to organize the following set-up for our series of French 
courses in the extension division, which seems to be working well. The same 
program is suggested for consideration by our high school authorities, who 
seem to be having so much trouble with four-skill courses that lead nowhere 
and with the vast majority of pupils who “take” foreign language for one 
or two years and then drop the subject without any clear terminal value. 

First Year. THE READING APPROACH TO FRENCH, including just a little 
pronunciation and aural training (identification of sounds by ear, and com- 
prehension of fore questions, etc., in French), but otherwise almost wholly 
silent reading, with assignments of close translation to prevent sloppy atti- 
tudes. Possibly an extra hour for unprepared drill in pronunciation and 
oral work. 

Second Year. THE MASTERY OF FRENCH READING. Copious silent reading, 
a little translation, extended aural comprehension (fore questions, etc.), and 
just a little more pronunciation. 

Third Year. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ORAL AND WRITTEN FRENCH. The usual 
course in oral and written work, beginning with the elements, very rapidly 
covered. Quoting again from Cole-Tharp (page 301, FN 53): “The startling 
discovery that pupils learn to write shorthand several times quicker by 
learning first to read stenographic script has revolutionized teaching methods 
in a year’s time,” we may safely assume that students with a two-year read- 
ing experience behind them will advance rapidly in the active skills, and 
that those definitely without language ability or interest will have been 
eliminated. There remains, of course, the fact that College Board examina- 
tions still demand active mastery; but it may be proper to suggest that the 
CEEB authorities might well consider modifying the requirements of the 
two-year examination by eliminating active work and demanding a real 
mastery of reading. 

For elementary students in college the same set-up of courses should be 
possible, except that the two-year concentration upon reading suggested 
for the high schools can be covered in one year, after which elementary 
active work can be very rapidly and very successfully attacked. Those who 
make a high score in objective reading tests at the end of the first year are 
with us permitted to pass directly to an elementary literature class on a 
third-year level. 


C. METHOD 


The writer has already discussed at length his own views on the tech- 
niques to be used in an elementary language class seeking primarily to learn 
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to read, in such articles as How May One Learn to Read?*, in which an 
attempt was made to draw attention once more to the distinction between 
deciphering and silent reading and to offer some suggestions for the develop- 
ment of the latter skill. Here we need only sum up the proposed treatment 
of reading. The emphasis should always be upon content or space reading. 
This may be begun on the very first day. Opening the book at the unpre- 
pared reading material of Lesson I (to be assigned for the next day), the 
teacher makes his first start with silent reading. He may give out a sugges- 
tive fore question (in French, but of course translated as long as any student 
needs this help) and then wait for the class to react; then a series of fore 
questions covering the gist of the rest of the reading material. Some true- 
false tests may well follow to throw further light on important details. (If 
the lesson book provides these two types of exercise, so much the better for 
teacher and class.) The student has, by this process, been initiated into two 
important values in reading: he has learned to look for essential ideas rather 
than to translate words, and he has caught a glimpse of “direct” reading— 
that is, reading by means of procedures which employ tests all in French 
rather than translation. 

The assignment for the next day may well be the careful translation of 
at least part of this material which has been thus “prevued”’ by fore ques- 
tions and true-false tests. We are all familiar with the common criticisms of 
straight translation and of the deciphering habit of reading in which it 
results. Nevertheless, when a student translates he must solve all difficul- 
ties in detail and restate his reading material in a medium familiar to him— 
his native tongue. So translation is by no means to be despised, particularly 
as a corrective of vagueness induced by too much reading for mere sub- 
stance, or as a definite solution of selected difficulties. But when compared 
with silent reading stimulated by fore questions or true-false tests it is a 
rather stodgy process. It is intensely interesting to watch a class tensely at 
work on silent reading of sight material, boring to its heart in the search for 
answers to fore questions so constructed as to test the comprehension of 
every important statement in the passage under consideration. Some, of 
course, reach the solution long before others. One need not wait for all the 
laggards, but reveal the secret when the majority have discovered it. In the 
early stages the fore question, though always stated first in French, will 
' have to be restated in English, and this process may have to continue for 
some time. But soon some aural comprehension of the foreign language 
begins to appear—astonishingly soon sometimes. 

Obviously a more thorough test of at least part of the material thus 
sketchily read is desirable. True-false tests, either at sight or after the ma- 
terial has been prepared, or the translation review just mentioned are sug- 
gested. 


3 Modern Language Journal, xxi, 5. Cf. also “Some Aspects of the Reading Emphasis” 
(Hispania, xix, 2). 
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Before we leave the matter of true-false tests, a moment may be devoted 
to a frank discussion of their merits. They are not 100% ideal. But let us 
first decide whether, when we criticize them, we are judging them as teach- 
ing or as testing devices. If the latter, any suggestion of unfairness is to be 
avoided, and true-false tests are often unfair in that they test a student’s 
general intelligence or his recollection of the text, rather than his mastery 
of the language; they may be tricky rather than helpful. But these are no 
objections to the true-false test as a teaching device, where everybody un- 
derstands that progress in learning, not marks, is the issue, and that 100% 
fairness is of no importance. 

To meet the common complaint that true-false tests too often test the 
recollection of details of content which has been forgotten even by faithful 
students who have mastered the meaning of the assignment, it is always 
possible to permit as an alternative to the decision whether any test state- 
ment is true or false the translation of the said test statement with the 
student’s explanation for his reason why he believes it to be true or false. 
Full credit may be given when such a student gives evidence of mastery of 
the linguistic difficulties and a fair idea of the content. But, as a matter of 
fact, such complaints are often baseless. Those who feel themselves to have 
been unfairly treated by a tricky or too detailed true-false test are too often 
quite forgetful of numerous other cases in which sheer luck has been with 
them and a wild guess has brought full credit. At other times it can be 
quickly proved that the reason for failing to get credit in such tests is not 
some tricky or unimportant detail or some minor point of vocabulary or 
syntax, but sheer failure to master the basic linguistic demands of the as- 
signment. 

But there is one possible objection to both the fore question and the 
true-false test as teaching devices—namely that they may not be quite so 
“direct”’ as they appear. Ideally we hope that the pupil will get his test or 
his question in the original language and solve it by means of the untrans- 
lated text, whereas what really may happen may be that he mentally trans- 
lates the test and then the text and compares them in English. But these 
possible weaknesses can hardly be fatal. Some probably do solve all their 
language problems by mental translation and always will. But it seems fair 
to assume that an increasing number will increasingly pass from French test 
to French text and increasingly drop the use of English. Experience seems 
to justify this hope. 

Incidentally we may mention the excellent compromise offered for ele- 
mentary literature courses by the true-false test between deadly translation 
and too loose ‘‘outside reading” (too often done the night before the exam- 
ination in English translation or by a hired tutor). As one students puts it, 
true-false tests “make us get the idea,” and if getting the idea is not ideal 
reading, what is? One may venture the personal opinion that instructors in 
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literature classes are far too timid about breaking away from translation 
until the time comes for free reading, and then far too trustful. 


D. RESULTS 


Judged by the national norms provided by the American Council on 
Education students taught along the lines just described rate very high 
in reading skill. In the latest class of 17 students, the lowest percentile 
rank on the French Reading Test, Form B, made by a freshman of clearly 
poor language ability, was 27. The top percentile rank was 99; two others 
were above 90, three above 80. It is only fair to add that nobody knows 
what would have been the results with the same class, under the same in- 
structor, taught by the grammar-translation or the oralized method. For 
instance a colleague whose instructional techniques are largely those of the 
grammar-translation method also attains high scores in elementary Spanish, 
and the writer can testify that his students come to the intermediate class 
well trained, not only in reading, but also in elementary composition. 

Other statements about the results in this reading-emphasis French 
course may have to be discounted a mere opinion, and possibly biased at 
that. Certainly the process seems to be an interesting one, even for seniors 
beginning an elementary language. And certainly, though nobody speaks 
of the course as easy, there does seem to occur something like mastery, even 
for some whose IQ is obviously low. Failures are not numerous, and after 
the first two months it is certainly interesting to hear a student report the 
thrill experienced from being able to read (in another course) a ten-line 
quotation from Le Bon, ‘‘except one word” (an incidental argument for the 
use of a basic vocabulary perhaps). 


E. THE PurRpPOSE oF SucH A COURSE 


Nowadays those who are criticizing our educational traditions, particu- 
larly in the field of language, are insisting that we shall tell them why we 
have students take our subject. The old answers that language study of the 
grammar-translation type “trains the mind,” teaches better use of English, 
and so on, do not seem to satisfy those who insist upon statistical evidence 
for every assertion. The present writer may so far degrade himself in the 
eyes of “educationists” as to admit a lingering faith in the idea, first, that 
language is an unmatched process for clarifying thinking, and secondly, 
that the detailed objective study of a foreign language—frequently trans- 
lated into or compared with our own—stimulates habits of clarity of ex- 
pression and of thinking in a way nothing else can do—whether one may 
call that “training the mind” or not. It is also a matter of faith, if hardly a 
scientific conviction, that this clarification of the language processes—and 
therefore of one’s thinking habits—may result just as definitely from wide, 
but exacting reading, as from the grammar-translation process. Silent read- 
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ing may be less intensive in spots; it may cause less pain and travail of soul 
than does writing sentences; but it is wider in range, exact and exacting in 
its own techniques, and more intelligible in its end product to the student 
himself than is the maze of foreign constructions through which he may 
blunder in his attempts at “‘active”’ mastery. 

But we shall hardly dare to base our elementary French course entirely 
upon the traditional “discipline” theory. Fortunately we may feel pretty 
sure that some students will come to us for high school or first-year coilege 
French for one reason or another. They may be meeting a requirement or 
they may honestly hope to know something about French. Some of them 
may be disappointed when we tell them that we cannot teach them in one 
year to speak the language, but our experience has proved that the majority 
see the point of the reading emphasis and are pleased with the results. And 
let us not forget that we approach, by this limitation of objective, a real 
mastery. It is not that a reading-emphasis course should be in any sense 
easier than a grammar-translation or an oralized course. It is simply that 
the objective is clearly limited, and that the student’s problems are not the 
formulation of ideas in a new vocabulary and according to unfamiliar laws 
of syntax, but those which he can intelligently check for himself by one or 
the other of two simple tests—whether the text makes sense or translates 
into intelligible English. Hence, though the course may be a rigorous one, 
mastery is more likely even for those whose language ability seems to be 
low. And, in addition to being exacting, such a course can be used as a means 
for sifting out the linguistically unfit, even while it gives them an end prod- 
uct which justifies the time spent on it. 

So just this final suggestion—that a reading-emphasis course may func- 
tion as a sort of prognosis process in the field of language study. In review- 
ing Kaulfers’s and Roberts’s Cultural Basis for the Language Arts‘ James 
B. Tharp had this to say:“There is a strong plea for the use of the ‘General 
Language Course,’ not so much for prognosis at a stage where strict selec- 
tion of pupils has dubious validity in educational democracy, but rather 
for purposes of orientation and for terminal values in the exploratory stage 
of the junior high school.”*> We beg to submit that the reading-emphasis 
course in foreign language may provide both the prognosis and the ter- 
minal values. 


* Stanford University, 1937. 
5 Modern Language Journal, xxii, 4, 309. 





A Return to the “Disciplines” 


Ray P. BOWEN 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


(Author’s summary.—The study of foreign languages is important for three main reasons. It 
affords a major scholarly discipline, is vital in understanding civilizations from which our own 
has sprung, and is of immediate value for understanding the psychology of the peoples with 
whom we must collaborate from now on.) 


HE popular statement that “we teach humans and not subject matter,” 

though obviously false, needs correcting merely because it is so often 
repeated. The verb ‘to teach’ takes the direct object of the thing taught and 
the indirect object of the person who receives the instruction. The instruc- 
tion does have its effect upon the person, especially if the subject matter is 
worthy and the method sound. There are many subjects that have proven 
worthy through the long test of time. They are known as the major disci- 
plines, for they are disciplines, many critics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Those who oppose them by maintaining that they are outmoded and 
that something of more immediate and specific importance is needed in our 
schools and colleges are, to the best of my observation, incapable of profit- 
ing to any great extent by the sort of mental discipline they afford. By 
opposing they think to end them. This cannot be done, for they have gained 
too much momentum by this time and because they have back of them pres- 
tige and enjoy too much respect and distinction. 

One of the oldest and one of the most important and most highly re- 
spected of the major disciplines is the study of foreign languages. Of all that 
has been said, and is likely ever to be said in defense of them as an important 
part of school curricula, I contend the chief argument lies in the fact that 
they afford superior discipline to any one who wants really to be educated 
and later learned in some great field of human knowledge, even though 
that field be one of the social sciences. . 

This has been termed, and rightly so, the age of the social sciences. 
Surely no field needs more thorough and sound investigation than the state 
of our social order. Nothing needs more the help of well trained and disci- 
plined minds than the social problems we are faced with today. Few fields 
of learning contribute more to an understanding of those problems than a 
knowledge of other people’s languages and cultures. I would not for a 
moment defend the study of foreign languages on the basis that they con- 
tribute to our ability to solve those problems, but, still standing on the prop- 
osition that the chief value of language study is disciplinary and cultural, 
I maintain that they possess a secondary value that is very much in demand 
right now. A knowledge of foreign peoples’ languages and civilizations and 
cultures is necessary, if we are to attack a problem that is world wide in its 
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scope. Our American problems do not occur as isolated phenomena unre- 
lated to other peoples’ ways of thinking and acting. Those peoples have met 
or are meeting similar problems and we must go along with them, or 
America’s contribution to social thought will have no abiding consequences. 
We are an essential part of the world order, and we can know other peoples’ 
ways of thinking only through their medium for expressing their thoughts. 
We must familiarize ourselves with their psychology; the most direct route 
to this is by a knowledge of their language. 

It is impossible, of course, to learn the language of even every important 
country. For that reason most of us must limit our efforts to those languages 
that are nearest akin to our own, and are mediums of expression of cultures 
of which our own is in large measure a descendant. How readily even a slight 
knowledge of a European language opens a door and presents a vista of new 
understandings is only too apparent to one who has visited the Orient. A 
door leading to a deep and abiding appreciation of any oriental civilization 
is hopelessly closed to all except the very few who by some rare good fortune 
were either born in the East, or have been able to live there for long periods 
of time. Not so with Europe! Even a year’s study of Latin, French or Ger- 
man opens up possibilities of understanding of social and cultural values 
that cannot even be glimpsed by the average American high-school or col- 
lege graduate travelling in Japan, China or India. 

I should like to stress a value that the study of foreign languages has 
that is in no sense secondary. It leads to one of our greatest intellectual 
pleasures. The study of any culture however remote is a very delightful and 
enriching experience. The joy of emotionally and mentally grasping the 
beauty that was Grecian civilization is one of the finest pleasures in all the 
world. It cannot be had by one who has not taken the trouble to learn the 
idiom in which that civilization was expressed. The language has those 
characteristics that are also found in the culture of ancient Greece. Grecian 
civilization reveals one of the supreme moments in the history of human 
genius and shines forth as something exquisitely lovely. The joy of experi- 
encing that beauty is available only to students of the Greek language. 
Even a slight knowledge helps immeasurably. At one time the Latin lan- 
guage was a universal medium of communication of thought throughout 
civilized Europe. In it were wrought the bases of all of our great modern 
social institutions. Our cultural heritage is inextricably imbedded in that 
Latin foundation. We not only use the words that Latins found necessary 
for the expression of their psychology, but we still think as they taught us 
to. Latin was the instrument of thought of a great moment in Europe’s rise 
to culture and power. Then came French. In the French language we find 
the closest rival to the English as a medium for modern thought and human 
genius. The Germans have made tremendous contributions to our culture, 
especially in literature and music. Spain, too, made hers. We, as Americans, 
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are what we are today because of these other and prior civilizations. To be 
totally unlearned in them is not to know our own, and to be unable to face 
our contemporay problems with an understanding mind. We cannot know 
all our various cultural heritages, but it would seem as if every educated 
person should know at least one of them which he has gained through direct 
first hand knowledge and that he should be able to apply what he has 
learned to our present social and economic problems and to judge the value 
of our own culture and civilization, which certainly has made a very great 
contribution to the evolution of social phenomena. 

An educated person must be familiar with the mental life and history 
of mankind, and more particularly of those peoples whose psychological 
processes are most closely related to his own. He must have familiarity with 
mathematical thought, scientific thought, economic thought, philosophical 
thought, the world of art and literature, and so he must have experienced 
the disciplines whereby those thoughts and cultures have come to their 
present state of development. No one can know all fields of human intel- 
lectual endeavor, but those who claim to have gone to school to be educated 
should be familiar with the chief ones, and to have experienced somewhat 
profoundly the psychological procedures of at least one of them, and have 
enjoyed such an experience. The study of foreign languages makes such an 
experience more readily possible. 

Today when France is going through her darkest days and when she is 
losing those elements that made her in many respects the highest expression of 
contemporary civilization, it well behooves us to keep alive in America that 
thing of exquisite beauty, French culture. We should teach with all the more 
earnestness her language and literature so that that beauty will not become 
dimmed and be forgotten. She gave to the world one of its greatest moments 
of spiritual pleasure. Let us cherish it fervently. There is nothing greater 
that we can do. 
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A New Trend in Language Study 


LEONARD KOESTER 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


(Author’s summary.—Intensive and extensive study of modern languages may be expected in 
the United States.) 


O ONE will deny that our school system is within the periphery of the 

international situation and the national policy. Trade schools, en- 
gineering schools, chemistry departments, and other divisions of our school 
system have been affected tremendously already. Many of the changes will 
probably be transitory, others perhaps permanent. What changes can the 
departments of language expect? 

The war of 1914-18 did not boost the study of languages. Our boys in 
France and Germany did not continue to study French and German upon 
their return home nor did they have much time to study languages “over 
there.” As a matter of fact, there was less language study in this country 
after the war than before. The war had been won, there was no use for for- 
eign language and culture, nor anything foreign, and that was that! 

But the war had not been won in Germany. There language study flour- 
ished. English and American were especially diligently studied. Today in 
the University of Berlin language study has been given the status of an in- 
dependent faculty and comprises several departments. One of the last num- 
bers of Facts in Review states: “The new faculty is called the Auslandswis- 
senschaftliche Fakultat, the Faculty for the Study of Foreign Countries and 
Languages. This implies teaching and research in practically all spheres con- 
nected with foreign countries. There is one group of departments dealing 
with the culture, social structure, home and foreign policy of individual 
countries, including the United States, the Western European Powers, the 
Iberian group, the Scandinavian countries, Russia and Arabia and the Far 
East. Another group maintains an excellent staff for the teaching of lan- 
guages ranging from English, Italian, and French to Bantu and Ki-Suaheli. 
Last but not least is a group of Grundwissenschaften (fundamental sciences) 
which must form the underlying foundation for all specialized knowledge. 
Among other chairs are one for history, another for colonial history, and 
another for political philosophy . . . The new degree, Doktor der Auslands- 
wissenschaften (Doctor of Foreign Politics, Sociology and Languages), fills 
an obvious and long-felt need.” 

In England there was great neglect of foreign language study until the 
country started losing trade. Eventually leaders supported this study and 
now it is one of the most important subjects in the English schools. Here too 
not only the language of a nation is studied but every phase of its life and 
culture. In the near future illustrated popular pamphlets will be published 
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especially for teachers and students as one more step in a program to a bet- 
ter knowledge of the other country. The pamphlets will cover such subjects 
as the home, town life, agriculture, industry, transportation, brief historical 
surveys, and biographies of great men. The opinion is held, evidently, that 
the enemy or friend, real or potential, can be dealt with more effectively if 
his language is known. “To have and to hold” has never been an easy job; 
today it requires among other things knowledge of modern languages. 

One reason why Holland has been so successful, comparatively speaking, 
in her colonial relations is because she has not imposed another way of life 
upon her colonies, but has let them follow their own ways. Holland has 
wisely studied their languages and sponsored their cultures. 

It is also necessary to mention Japan, which publishes twice as many 
new books each year as the United States, many of which are, of course, 
translations and digests. No country in the world has studied foreign cul- 
tures in recent years as assiduously as Japan. She realizes that language can 
be an instrument of economic penetration, that language has become more 
and more an instrument of peace and of war. The more advanced civiliza- 
tion grows, the keener and more refined do the weapons become. 

Other countries could also be mentioned where foreign languages have 
become more important in recent times and where there is an apparent trend 
toward intensive and extensive foreign language study. Throughout the 
whole of Russia, we are told, Soviet children learn to speak—not only to 
read—at least two languages. 

It is amusing to reflect that when the United States was truly isolated 
language studies were diligently pursued. Think of the culture conscious 
time of Longfellow. During the past years with radio, long distance tele- 
phone, airplane, and all the means of communication which brought us in 
constant touch with foreign language, utilitarian educators maintained lan- 
guage was unimportant. The United States during this time became the 
only great power that seriously attempted to do without foreign language 
study. 

Previous international situations did not bring about increased language 
study in the United States. Easy communication with foreign nations by 
means of radio, air plane, etc. also did not bring about increased knowledge 
of modern tongues. But never before have an international situation like 
ours and the instruments of communication existed at the same time. This 
unique combination of circumstances is why modern languages—not only 
Latin American tongues, but others as well—will have an importance which 
they have never had before. 

Social and economic life have become so complicated, competition has 
become so fierce, that the preservation of the balance of power must be the 
result not so much of force but of psychology and good will. And this means 
a thorough knowledge of language as a basis for our dealings with other na- 
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tions. Language is becoming more and more a popular means among peo- 
ples for understanding and appreciating the psychology and very essence of 
a nation. The United States, becoming of late the number one economic 
power of the world, will have to meet unusual obligations to all other na- 
tions. Without language knowledge and many other qualifications in this 
modern age, failure to meet our obligations, and an eventual breakdown of 
our economic power will be the inevitable results. Language is as important 
to the Defense Program of our country as soundness of body, mind and 
spirit or as essential as an army, navy and air fleet. 

In order to fully realize how potent a knowledge of foreign language is 
today, we need only note what Latin Americans say in their criticism of 
United States good will envoys who come to their countries without ade- 
quate language preparation. Influential Latin American officials who are 
really sympathetic to the United States frankly admit for our mutual bene- 
fit that they are irked by many of our good will envoys. We can read such 
statements in the newspapers and we hear them from friends who have spent 
vacations south of the border. It is a sad commentary on the general ade- 
quacy of our educational system if we are forced to send citizens without 
proper preparation in language and Latin American culture. It is discourag- 
ing, the Latin American admits, when the good will ambassador must re- 
quest that his host converse in English. He confesses that he is annoyed by 
the superficiality and even insolence of the good-will messenger who lacks 
the proper backgrounds. He is thoroughly disgusted by the writers who re- 
main in his country for a few days, knowing nothing about the language 
and writing series of articles and books that betray ignorance and even 
worse, a lack of intellectual integrity. 

Such open-hearted, honest criticisms of our Latin American friends will 
not go unheeded. Our Good Neighbor Policy will force us to attain real pro- 
ficiency in foreign languages. A language will be studied not for just a year 
or two as an elective, but for a number of years, especially in primary and 
secondary schools. If we take an interest in Latin-American tongues, our 
interest will also be aroused in other tongues. Language is not a question 
of culture alone any more, but of getting along with our neighbors and of 
getting along in the world. The time has come when the utilitarian educator 
will find himself to be as great a champion of language study as the human- 
ist has always been. 








A Plea for Stability 


RoBERT A. WAGONER 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Could a radically shifting language enrolment be in part stabilized by 
submitting to all students and advisers a statement of aims and objectives in each language?) 


IS THE study of foreign languages to follow the political vicissitudes of 
Europe? Is the choice of foreign languages to be left entirely to the dis- 
cretion or rather to the whim of the prospective student? Surely this is a 
matter of concern to most language teachers. 

I presume that what has happened to the language enrollment at this 
liberal arts college in the middle-west is not unique by any means. It is prob- 
ably a rather widespread occurrence and the logical result of the recent na- 
tional and political emphasis on improving North American relations with 
Latin America. The renewed interest in our southern neighbors prompted 
this school, after a lapse of several years, to reintroduce Spanish into the 
curriculum. The results were hardly anticipated. More than twice as many 
students elected Spanish as French this year. German dropped ten per cent. 
In a large high school serving this community there is no beginning French 
course for the current year. 

Such a situation might lead to petty, professional jealousies which in the 
end are disastrous to the teaching of any and all foreign languages. Is it not 
however symptomatic of a malady for which language teachers are seeking 
a remedy? Ever since World War I the study of languages has fluctuated 
greatly. German, as we know, never fully regained its pre-war status. Today 
there are indications that both German and French are suffering the same 
fate. There are those who seem resigned to this fluctuation, insisting that 
“the pendulum will swing back in due time.” But I consider that tantamount 
to saying that language learning is after all rather unimportant and that 
we had best abide by the capricious will of the enroller or face the prospect 
of seeing our subjects completely submerged. In other words we can only 
hope and wait for the day when the prospective student will deign to like 
our respective offerings. 

Teachers often ask the new student why he or she preferred the particu- 
lar language chosen. The answers will range from the somewhat cynical 
desire for credit to an occasional intelligent and laudable reason. But as a 
rule the statements I’ve seen are rather shallow and unconvincing. 

What is to be done to stabilize the interest in each particular language 
and to prevent the whimsical shift from one to another in such relatively 
short time? It seems to me that more attention should be given to counsel- 
ing students at the time they are preparing to make a decision. Surely 
enough objective information can be brought before the students to enable 
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them to make a wise selection. If the particular merits of each language and 
its cultural significance could be presented to them for consideration in brief, 
objective form, it seems doubtful whether there would be such a dispropor- 
tionate distribution as now exists, for example, at this school. 

At the present time the student, upon reaching the registrar’s office, is 
merely told that he must take two year’s of a foreign language and that the 
choice is optional. So John or Mary makes a choice that is governed in all 
likelihood by some prejudice or emotional attitude. A persuasive argument in 
their minds is the present political situation of the country whose language 
is being offered. If, as in France, there has been a political débacle, the un- 
discerning student dismisses French with the inane remark that it’s a dead 
language or soon will be. An objective view of the German language is be- 
clouded by an emotional hatred of the Nazis. Little wonder then that the 
newly promoted interest in South America draws them into Spanish classes. 
One can suppose that this trend will reverse itself in due time. 

Yet the fact that it is a trend or a fad dependent on popular fancy strikes 
fear into the heart of a language teacher, fear lest his subject is to be con- 
sidered in ever greater degree as unstable and superfluous. How can this 
instability be corrected or modified? Is this suggestion impractical—namely, 
that each language association agree upon certain fundamental values to be 
found in each respective tongue and culture and to place that information 
at the disposal of both students and advisors when registration is in process? 
These newcomers usually wonder what lies ahead in the study of a particu- 
lar language. Often they embark blindly on their new educational experi- 
ence. But are they to be expected to know, for instance, that France has had 
a continuous output of literature for almost a thousand years, or that that 
country has had an incalculable influence on western civilization, or that 
Germany’s Goethe is one of the greatest writers and liberal humanitarians 
the world has produced? 

If such information could be made available to each freshman who is 
obliged to choose one foreign language, he or she would, I daresay, tend to 
make a more intelligent selection and not succumb to the herd instinct. 

One hears a good deal of irresponsible talk about the relative merits of 
foreign languages. For example, most of the summer students at the Uni- 
versidad Nacional de México will recall the address delivered by our am- 
bassador at the opening exercises of this year’s Escuela de Verano. He said, 
in effect, that a knowledge of English and Spanish would suffice to appreci- 
ate all the world’s best literature. He developed his English-Spanish thesis to 
the point where it offended teachers of German, French and Italian. To be 
sure most of us discounted his genial but bombastic discourse as political 
palaver. Yet I know a few cultured Mexicans who were also unimpressed by 
his arguments, for they are among the first to acknowledge their cultural 
indebtedness to Europe, especially to the Latin nations. I remember that 
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among my four professors none could speak English while two spoke French. 

A sounder argument would seem to be that suggested by Professor 
Bocanegra of the summer school. He stressed the fact that Spanish should 
be learned by Americans primarily from a practical standpoint. He warned 
that in the event of a totalitarian victory American business would be hand- 
icapped without Spanish-speaking representatives. He made clear that the 
dictatorships have gone out of their way to train their agents in Latin Amer- 
ica with customary and, in this respect let us admit, praiseworthy thorough- 
ness. Truly if we are sincere about our interest in Latin America, we should 
make a greater effort to learn Spanish and Portuguese. Let us concede and 
emphasize therefore the utilitarian value of these languages. 

But on the other hand we should likewise point out to the prospective 
student that if he or she plans to study a language chiefly for its cultural 
and literary value, in other words, from the traditional liberal arts point of 
view, due consideration must be given to those tongues in which were ex- 
pressed the ideas of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the French Revolu- 
tion, and the cultural output of western Europe throughout the nineteenth 
century. If such facts could be brought to the student’s attention at the time 
a language is being chosen, is it not likely that there will result a more 
equitable and sounder distribution in our language classes? 
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Language Placement Tests in Ohio Colleges 


F. DEwEY AMNER 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—For graded language courses, student placement devices are used; 
questionnaire results in Ohio; one-fourth of colleges use Placement Tests. Diversified educa- 
tional procedure makes traditional placement procedures less satisfactory.) 


ANGUAGE study in our schools and colleges has been under severe 

criticism for a decade. Such widespread hostility has perhaps been 
merely another phase of national isolationism. Whatever the cause, the situ- 
ation prompts us to use every available means to teach effectively. Greatest 
progress is made by students who are interested and well prepared. To the 
latter end it is essential to get students and courses properly matched. 

Language courses (especially elementary and intermediate) are arranged 
in a graded series of semesters (or quarters), such that one course prepares 
the student for the next. The basic device used for placement is that a stu- 
dent must ‘‘pass’’ one course before he enters the next. This method has to 
be extended to cover the case of the student who changes schools between 
semesters, or who enters college as a freshman, having studied a language in 
his high school. Curricular freedom has further complicated this method of 
placement for language courses. 

Even among members of one group or class there is often great diversity, 
due particularly to differences in previous training, effort, or alertness. For 
example, one student may be able to converse freely with Mexican people 
after only one year of college Spanish, while another member of the same 
class can scarcely read a newspaper. It would seem disadvantageous to let 
these two people continue by entering the same “next” course. Conse- 
quently, conspicuous ignorance is usually rewarded by a failing grade in the 
course, while conspicuous ability may be encouraged to enter a more ad- 
vanced course. One device that offers hope of establishing order in this cha- 
otic situation is the Placement Test, or an attainment test used for placement 
purposes. Since there exist a number of standardized tests, the undersigned 
undertook to find out about Placement Tests in Ohio Colleges. 

Early in October of 1940, a double postal card was sent out to all Ohio 
Colleges that are accredited teacher-training institutions or that are mem- 
bers of the Ohio College Association, asking for the following information: 


(NAME OF SCHOOL AND PROFESSOR ANSWERING) 


1. We (do) (do not) give Language Placement Tests. 

2. We give them in (September) (June) (______) 

3. To (all) (new) (language) students. 

4. Tests used: Am. Council Alpha, A. C. Beta, Cooperative, our own, —____. 

5. Results are used to (adjust credits) (advise students to skip or repeat courses) (section 
students) (advise discontinuing) (_____). 
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6. Present policy is (to be continued) (unsatisfactory). 
7. Descriptive letter follows; tests to be enclosed. 
8. This answer covers: French, German, Spanish, 


Later an attempt was made to supplement the information received at that 
time. Since the investigator hoped to reach every language department, 
more than one card was sent to schools where it was known or suspected 
that modern languages are not combined in one department. Therefore in 
the following tabulation of replies the first number given represents the 
number of schools, the parentheses give the additional replies from the same 
schools, and the two numbers added give the total of replies. Cards were ad- 
dressed to 51 schools, answers were received from 28. It seems reasonable to 
assume that no answer is equivalent to a negative. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES 
Negative 
1. (do not): 16(1) 
6. (to be continued): 4 





8. French: 6; German: 7; Spanish: 2; ______: 2. 
Affirmative 

1. (do): 12(4) 

(do not): (4) 
2. (September) : 10(4) 

(June): (4) 

( ): “at beginning of each quarter”; “Sept, Jan., Mar.” 
3. (all): 5(1) 

(new): 9(3) 

(language):  8(3) 

“certain” 1 

4. American Council Alpha: 2(3) 

A. C. Beta: 

Cooperative: 5(3) 

our own: 2(2) 


“Columbia Research”; “Iowa”; “high school record”; 
“orally to individual students who enter with High School credit.” 





5. (adjust credits) : 1(1) 

(advise skip or repeat): 9(4) 

(section students): 7(3) 

(advise discontinue):  4(2) 

ee “check on attainments” 
6. (to be continued): 10(3) 

(unsatisfactory) : (1) 


7. Five explanatory letters were received. 
8. French: 12; German: 11; Spanish: 11. (these include duplications) 

Some comments follow: 

(a) “We're travelling toward achievement tests, but very slowly. This is the policy of the 
college.” 

(b) “Our classes are small enough that we tell individually where to place our students 
without tests.” 

(c) “Wesection into fast or slow on basis of previous work.” 
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(d) ‘We have a few times given language placement tests.” 
(e) “For... Scholarships.” 
The following items are quoted from letters received: 

(a) “We try to divide the students in the second year especially, according to their 
ability and find that we are able to do much better work that way. So we use these 
tests in order to help us in the placement of our students.” 

“Careful study . . . revealed that where it was a question of only two years of high 
school preparation there was sometimes an actual difference of the equivalent of three 
high school years in the proficiency of the students . . . about the same relative situa- 
tion in the case of college transfers. To put our classes on something of an equal footing 
we decided to make an effort to classify them all in terms of our own performance. 
For this purpose we first tried to use the available, so-called “standardized” tests. . . . 
No effort had been made in such tests to make a sliding-scale examination with a se- 
lection of material definitely designed to test students at different stages by including 
a number of questions to correspond to each of the successive levels. . . . We were then 
forced to make our own examination. We have done this . . . , until now, although we 
shall never attain perfection, these tests have now reached a stage where the precision 
with which they classify our students is... almost uncanny.” ... “Early in this 
movement we found that if we used the test to move students backward, we must also 
move them forward if they deserved it.” . . . “Please bear in mind that we have not 
publicized or offered these tests for sale. Their only function is to classify our own stu- 
dents in the peculiar set-up that we have....” 

“our Placement-Proficiency test... is given . . . to all students who have had Ger- 
man elsewhere and are continuing it here with us.” “It is used for all of the things listed 
in 5 of your questionnaire, as well as a proficiency test, upon the basis of which stu- 
dents may be recommended for college credit.” “‘we also give an English grammar test 
to all beginners each fall, on the basis of which we select an honors class.” 

(d) “We give... Tests . . . to all students with high school credit in French who enter a 
college French course. From the results of the test we determine just what course the 
student should follow. Our students at the second year level . . . take the same test. 
(Poorly prepared students are required to repeat first year or a part of it; most pro- 
ficient ones are promoted.) 

“to promote outstanding first year students to third year’’; “in September to entering 
freshmen, transfer students or other students planning to enter French courses... 
for first time. The purpose is to place students correctly, advise them to repeat or 
skip...” 


(b 


~~ 


(c 


~ 


(e 


~~ 


Answers to the questionnaire remind us that there is no clear distinction 
between Placement Tests, and the same or similar tests used for other pur- 
poses where proficiency or attainment is at stake. 

The question of whether or no Placement Tests are used at a particular 
school does not coincide with size of student body, but probably depends on 
a number of factors, especially on the numbers of freshmen entering with 
high school credit. 

Particularly interesting is the fact that one school has found a way to 
determine or adjust academic credit by examination. This procedure is not 
such an innovation as we might think, however. The present writer experi- 
enced the method in the New York State public schools. Success no doubt 
requires the use of carefully graded examinations. 
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In summary, we can say that the language placement situation in Ohio 
Colleges is about as follows: 

(1) Everybody does it. 

(2) The traditional method of promotion by courses is the one most 
widely used, but this method is less satisfactory with the increasing diver- 
sity of curricular and educational standards and procedures. 

(3) Additional methods of placement are: 

(a) attention to outstanding individuals; 
(b) standardized attainment tests, or special examinations. 

(4) In about one fourth of Ohio’s Colleges special examinations are used 
for placement: demoting or promoting. 

(5) In one Ohio institution, graduation credit may be adjusted on the 
basis of attainment tests. 

(6) In nearly every case departments are satisfied with the present pro- 
cedures. 

(7) Doubtless a more general use of Placement Tests would result from: 

(a) larger numbers of students entering with language credit; 

(b) the existence of more selective tests; 

(c) availability of existing tests at less expense; 

(d) more general appreciation of the values of tests available, for it 
seems evident that since the difficulty described in letter quotation (6) 
above, was first observed, numerous improved tests have been published. 
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Practical Pan Americanism 


Cari A. TYRE 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, New Mexico 


(Author’s summary.—Distinctive features of Pan American student exchange scholarships, 
as initiated recently at New Mexico A. and M. College, and the author’s experiences while 
interviewing candidates in Colombia and Ecuador.) 


INCE the United States is now waking up to the importance of establish- 

ing true Pan American understanding and to the significance of student 
exchanges, it might not be amiss to add a few personal observations which 
I was privileged to make this past summer. 

The state of New Mexico, due to its fortunate border location, has nat- 
urally taken a leading part in advocating proper Latin American apprecia- 
tion. The New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts has tried 
to do its share under the far-sighted leadership of its president, Col. Hugh 
Milton, who appointed a standing committee on Latin American Relations. 
Unique is the feature that this body of five has two Mexican members. To- 
gether they planned the ever-increasing Sarabia Memorial Library of Latin 
American History and Literature last year, the annual Christmas excursion 
to Mexico, and best of all, the student exchanges. 

Our opportunities for Latin American students exhibit several unique 
features. In the first place, our scholarships are for twelve months, a period 
long enough for the theoretical benefits to become actual. Scholarships for 
a shorter period often have a discouraging effect. The foreign visitor has 
neither the time to learn English nor to adjust himself to our points of view, 
and he often goes home with many misconceptions and even ill-feeling. 

In the second place our school grants a room, board, and tuition “scholar- 
ship” which has to be earned by working for the college a certain number of 
hours per month. Psychologically and economically this arrangement should 
prove more salutary than the traditional concept of Uncle Sam, alias Santa 
Claus. It increases the student’s self-reliance and places him on the same 
basis with the native sons. He is proud to learn his living here just as so 
many of our own students have to do. 

The type of work required proves to be a source of mutual pleasure and 
benefit. Conducting Spanish conversation tables in the dining hall and lec- 
turing now and then to classes and clubs delights the foreigner and increases 
his self-respect. Assisting with the correction of papers and journalistic ef- 
forts in Spanish opens up to him new understanding of the linguistic dif- 
ficulties of his own tongue. 

Contrary to the common practice of awarding scholarships to Liberal 
Arts students, our college this year chose one student of agriculture and one 
in engineering. Opportunities for study in these fields are rather limited in 
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most Latin American countries and therefore we believe these two scholar- 
ships are particularly appropriate. Both the young men are from Bogoté, 
Colombia. Ecuador and Mexico will be considered next year. 

The writer, as a member of the above-mentioned committee, had the in- 
teresting duty of selecting the becados on his visit last June to Colombia and 
Ecuador. The advantages of personal interviews in this matter are quite 
apparent. Adaptability, scholastic records and personality were all taken 
into consideration, and skill in handling English was especially investi- 
gated. Too often the opinion was found among the applicants that a few 
months’ exposure to our language automatically conveys a mastery of it. In 
conversing with over forty applicants the writer discovered very few who 
could understand English at all. Many of them disregarded this deficiency 
with supreme indifference. Some blamed their instructors and deplored lack 
of American teachers. Frequently they had had refugee instructors who un- 
fortunately had trained them in Anglicized accent and phrasing. Nearly 
all of them left the interview, however, convinced that the speedy acquisi- 
tion of English was necessary for successful study in this country. 

The writer cannot stress too much the incredible enthusiasm and intense 
desire he encountered everywhere for study in the United States. Colombian 
educators, newspapers, and even radio stations announced the availability 
of two becas and I was then besieged from morning to night with aspirants, 
among them boys still in grade school, a practicing dentist, business men, 
rich men in behalf of their sons who were already studying here, teachers 
with higher degrees, and many others. Only one young woman, quite capa- 
ble and attractive, applied. It was not always easy to dissuade and con- 
vince some of the applicants that their paradise lay elsewhere. It was evi- 
dent that some of them regarded the beca more or less as a means to an end, 
a way to gain admission to the United States, rather than the ultimate an- 
swer to their prayers. For example, two young men probably not under- 
standing clearly what kind of an institution I represented, desired to spe- 
cialize in painting and sculpture. When informed that this was impossible, 
they promptly changed their life vocation to agriculture. 

Interviews took place with students and the rector of the Universidad de 
Antioquia in Medellfn, the Universidad Nacional in Bogot4, the Universi- 
dad del Cauca in Popaydn, and the Universidad Central in Quito. In every 
instance, the rectors of these institutions evinced vivid interest, true friend- 
liness, and a readiness to cooperate in arranging a student exchange. The 
groundwork for this was laid, that is, for New Mexico A. and M. College 
students to receive their board, room, and tuition at the Latin American 
institution in return for the same opportunity granted the foreign student 
here. The physical nature of the South American universities creates some 
difficulty in effecting a board and room exchange, but the magnificent 
Universidad Nacional in Bogoté, under the brilliant leadership of Don Agus- 
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tin Nieto Caballero, and in its beautiful new Ciudad Universitaria, will 
soon have student living quarters and dining halls. In Popaydn, these facili- 
ties already exist to a limited extent. 

Widely travelled, broadly cultivated, these eminent heads of insti- 
tutions of learning impressed the writer with their self-sacrificing devotion 
to the intellectual improvement of their country. Baldomero Sanin Cano at 
Popaydn, Ricardo Uribe Escobar at Medellin, Doctor Julio Paredes at 
Quito, Agustin Nieto Caballero, Enrique Uribe White, and Daniel Samper 
Ortega at Bogot4,—all are men devoted to the cause of Pan Americanism. 

New Mexico A. and M. College commissioned the writer to present a 
collection of books to the National Library of Bogota in return for the gen- 
erous hundred-volume gift our school received from Colombia for its Sarabia 
Memorial Library. Arrangements were also made for an exchange of stu- 
dent journals, so that our college paper and our Spanish students’ publica- 
tion, El Mundo Hispénico, will henceforth go to Bogotdé and Quito in ex- 
change for El Estudiante from the former city and Lex and The Ecuadorean 
Voice from the latter. 

The Centro Inglés, a rather unique organization, which publishes the last 
named journal, merits a special word of praise for its endeavors to draw the 
Americas closer together. Formed for the purpose of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the United States and to practice speaking English, it invites 
visiting Americans to address its group, carries on English classes, and pro- 
vides a reading room stocked with the best American books and maga- 
zines.* The members, mostly students, religiously speak only English at the 
meetings. The writer was invited to address this group during his stay in 
Quito and found this contact very stimulating and illuminating. 

In Ecuador, as in Colombia, there is an intense desire among university 
students and young professional men to study in the United States. The 
great country to the north is their one goal. A large number of Ecuadoreans 
wishing to attend the special University of Michigan session last summer 
were unable to reserve passage so great was the demand. The unfavorable 
rate of exchange and limited economic facilities are great obstacles to many 
ambitious and worthwhile Latin Americans who wish to improve themselves 
in this way. It was rather touching to behold the willingness on the part of 
many young people, both in Colombia and Ecuador, to make great sacri- 
fices, to part with prized possessions, for the chance to study in our country. 

This brought home to the writer the profound responsibility placed 
upon us, the great hopes and expectations we are called upon to fulfill. It 
will require patience and open mindedness on our part to help these young 
Latin Americans adjust themselves the first few months of their stay in 
this country. But thereafter, they will reward us with gratitude and friend- 
ship. They will return home with true loyalty and affection for all of America. 

* Donations of American books and magazines would be welcomed by this organization. 





A Selected Bibliography of Latin-American 


Literature in English Translation 


Remicio U. PANE 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—The present widespread interest in the Latin-American countries has 
created the need for a survey of their literature available in English translation for those 
North Americans who cannot read Spanish or Portuguese. The present bibliography partially 
fills this need.) 


HE following bibliography has been prepared in response to the present 

widespread interest, on the part of the American people, in Latin 
America. This interest, which has every indication of being a permanent 
one, is manifest not only in official governmental circles in Washington, but 
in the rank and file as well. Many are the books coming out which deal with 
the culture and civilization of our Southern Neighbors, not to mention the 
scores of travel books dealing with the various countries. 

October 1941 marked the first anniversary of the launching of the Span- 
ish edition of the Reader’s Digest, which from a modest initial circulation 
of 111,000 copies had reached over 380,000 by the end of the tenth month 
of publication. The study of Spanish in colleges and high schools has arisen 
considerably,? and ‘“‘leisure hour’ schools everywhere offer classes in ele- 
mentary and conversational Spanish. 

The result of this recent trend in our education, however, will not be 
immediate, because the young people who are equipping themselves with 
Spanish will not for some time be taking part in shaping national policies 
and influencing public affairs. Lest we be too optimistic, we must realize 
that although the study of Spanish and Portuguese has increased, it hasn’t 
reached the national scale that it should. Perhaps some people do not agree 
with this, but there are a lot of us who hope to see, in the not too distant fu- 
ture, Spanish taught in elementary schools along with English. For if we 
really want to solidify the Western Hemisphere, we must do it on the basis 
of a common culture and mutual understanding. To the North we have a 
common language and somewhat of a common heritage with the Cana- 
dians. Substantial cultural, political, and economic ties already exist, and 
we need only to strengthen them. Southward, however, relations and con- 
ditions have not been so fortunate, and it is there that we must put our 
best efforts in order to create sincere good will. Mr. Larocque Tinker stated 
the matter succintly recently in the New York Times. He said: “‘As a nation 

1 An example is John Gunther’s Inside Latin America, New York, Harpers, 1941. 

2 According to a survey of 526 colleges and universities, conducted by F. S. Crofts & Co., 


Spanish has risen 27% this fall, increasing from 67,986 to 86,302. Last year Spanish had 
increased 21.5% over the fall of 1939 in 105 colleges surveyed. 
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we have been too self-centered—not to say provincial—in our outlook. We 
have naturally gloried in our achievements, but we have regarded our 
relatively narrow strip of this continent as the only part that mattered, its 
history the only one of importance. Inescapable world crises have proved 
how false our chauvinism was. No longer can we close our eyes to anything 
that happens below our southern boundary, for our fate is the fate of the 
whole continent, and every Norteamericano knows his patriotic duty is to 
re-educate himself to think in terms of the Western Hemisphere, not a part 
of it; with, uppermost in his mind, an earnest ideal of honest, intelligent 
cooperation.”* The re-education of which Mr. Tinker speaks should start 
at once if it is to be effective. We must study our Good Neighbors, we must 
learn their language, study their literature, history, and customs in order to 
understand them and their ways of life. Of course, it goes without saying 
that they should likewise study our language and customs. For too long a 
time some Americans have held erroneus opinions in regard to the culture 
and civilization of Latin America. It is time that they awake to realities 
and admit their ignorance of history. Latin America had universities and 
centers of learning when much of our country stili belonged to the Indians. 

Fortunately these false ideas are quickly disappearing and a great many 
things are being done which more than counterbalance them. Chief among 
these was the recent Latin American Prize Novel Contest sponsored by 
Farrar and Rinehart and Red Book Magazine with the assistance of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union. Every 
Latin American country with the exception of Uruguay whose entry ar- 
rived too late, took part in the contest, and more than one hundred novels 
were entered. The international jury, composed of Ernesto Montenegro, 
Blair Niles, and John Dos Passos, selected not only one, but four, unpub- 
lished Latin American novels for immediate translation into English. El 
Mundo es Ancho y Ajeno (Broad and Alien is the World), by the young 
Peruvian exile Ciro Alegria, won the $2500 first prize. The other three 
included in the group who received honorable mention are: Nuestro Pan 
(Our Daily Bread), by Enrique Gilbert of Equador; A Fogueira (The Bon- 
fire), by Cecilio J. Carneiro of Brazil; and Nayar by Miguel Angel Menéndez 
of Mexico.* 

Another gesture of good will comes from the Limited Editions Club 
which will include in its 13th annual series, to be published during the year 
November, 1941—October, 1942, three books published in Buenos Aires, 


* The New York Times Book Review, November 2, 1941, p. 41. 

* No sooner had the presses delivered the first copy of Ciro Alegria’s Broad and Alien is 
the World, that Farrar and Rinehart announced a second Latin-American Literary Prize 
Competition, this time with three prizes: $2,000 for the best novel, $2,000 for the best work 
of non-fiction and $1,000 for the best children’s book. The contest is open to any writer who 
is a citizen of any of the Latin-American Republics or of Puerto Rico. The contest will run 
until September 1, 1942 and winners will be announced not later than March 1 1943. 
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Rio De Janeiro, and Mexico City respectively, each illustrated by a native 
artist and epitomizing the culture of the country in which it is being printed. 
They are: W. H. Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago, illustrated by Enrique 
Rosario; The True History of Hans Staden, illustrated by Candido Porti- 
nari; and Bernal Diaz’s The True History of the Conquest of Mexico, illus- 
trated by Miguel Covarrubias. 

It is the aim of this bibliography to make known what Latin American 
literary works are available in English, for those persons who do not have a 
command of Spanish or Portuguese, and to equip the Spanish teachers with 
an outside reading list from which to make assignments to elementary or 
intermediate classes who could not read the works in the original. The list 
also will be of service to advanced classes capable of reading Spanish or 
Portuguese, because in almost every case we have included the original 
title of the work and its date and place of publication. 

Only in the field of the novel is claim to completeness made. For the 
short story and poetry representative anthologies have been listed and in 
the case of the short story some single items have been given when the coun- 
try represented had not been included in the collections. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Tue NovEL 


. Alegria, Ciro (Peru): Broad and Alien is the World (El Mundo es Ancho y Ajeno, 1941). 
New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. Trans. by Harriet de Onis. 
. Andrade, Mario de (Brazil): Frdéulein. Trans. by Margaret Richardson Hollingsworth. 
New York, Macauly, 1933. 
. Azevedo, Aluizio de (Brazil): A Brazilian Tenement (O Cortico, 1890). Trans. by H. W. 
Brown. New York, McBride, 1926. 
. Azuela, Mariano (Mexico): Marcela, A Mexican Love Story (Mala Yerba, 1909). Trans. 
by Anita Brenner. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1932. 
: The Underdogs (Los de abajo, 1916). Trans. by Enrique Munguia, Jr. New York, 
Brentano’s, 1929. 
. Blanco Fombona, Rufino (Venezuela): The Man of Gold (El hombre de oro, 1915). Trans. 
by Isaac Goldberg. New York, Brentano’s, 1920. 
. Blest Gana, Alberto (Chile): Martin Rivas (Martin Rivas, 1862). Trans. by Mrs. Charles 
Whitman. New York, Knopf, 1918. 
8. Carneiro, Cecilio J. (Brazil): The Bonfire (A Fogueira). Trans. by Dudley Poore. New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. (Announced for March 23). 
9. Castro, Ferreira de (Brazil): Jungle. A Tale of the Amazon Rubber-Tappers. Trans. by 
Charles Duff. New York, 1935. 
10. Gallegos, Rémulo (Venezuela): Dofia Barbara (Dofia Barbara, 1929). Trans. By Robert 
Malloy. New York, Peter Smith, 1931. 
11. Gélvez, Manuel (Argentina): Holy Wednesday (Miércoles Santo, 1930). Trans. by W. B. 
Wells, New York, Appleton-Century, 1934. 
py : Nacha Regules (Nacha Regules, 1919). Trans. by Leo Ongley, N. Y., Dutton, 1922. 
13. Garcia Calder6n, Ventura (Peru): The White Llama (La venganza del céndor, 1924). 
Trans. by Richard Phibbs. London, The Golden Cockerel, 1938. 
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. Gilbert, Enrique Gil (Equador): Our Daily Bread (Nuestro Pan). Trans. by Dudley Poore. 
New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. (Announced for February 12). 
. Graca Aranha, José Pereira de (Brazil): Canaan (Chanaan, 1902). Trans. by Mariano J. 
Lorente. Boston, Four Seas Co., 1920. 
. Giiiraldes, Ricardo (Argentina): Don Segundo Sombra; Shadows of the Pampas (Don 
Segundo Sombra, 1926). Trans. by Harriet de Onis. N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. 
. Guzm4n, Martin Luis (Mexico): The Eagle and the Serpent (El Aguila y la serpiente, 1928). 
Trans. by Harriet de Onfs. New York, Knopf, 1930. 
. Herndndez, José (Argentina): The Gaucho Martin Fierro (Martin Fierro, 1872; La vuelta ¢ . 
de Martin Fierro, 1879). Trans. by Walter Owen. N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 1936. 
. Huidobro, Vicente (Chile): Mirror of a Mage (Cagliostro, 1926). Trans. by W. B. Wells. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
: Portrait of a Paladin (Mio Cid Campeador, 1929). Trans. by W. B. Wells. New 
York, Horace Liveright, 1932. 
. Isaacs, Jorge (Colombia): Maria. A South American Romance (Marfa, 1867). Trans. by 
Rollo Ogden. New York, Harpers, 1890. Reprints 1918 and 1925. 
: The Jaguar Hunt. trans. by Rollo Ogden. Library of World’s Best Literature, C. D. 
Warner, ed., 1897. 
. Larreta, Enrique (Argentina) : The Glory of Don Ramiro (La gloria de don Ramiro, Madrid, 
1908). Trans. by L. B. Walton. New York, Dutton, 1924. 
. Lépez Albujar, Enrique (Peru): The Target. Andean Monthly, September, October, and 
November, 1940. 
. L6épez y Fuentes, Gregorio (Mexico): El Indio (El Indio, 1935). Trans. by Anita Brenner, 
New York, Bobbs Merrill, 1937. 
. M4rmol, José (Argentina): Amalia (Amalia, 1855). Trans. by Mary J. Serrano. New 
York, Dutton, 1919. 
. Marroquin, Lorenzo (Colombia): Pax (Pax, 1907). Trans. by Isaac Goldberg and W. V. 
Schierbrand. New York, Brentano, 1920. 
. Martinez Zuviria, Gustavo A. (Hugo Wast, pseudonym; Argentina): Black Valley (Valle 
Negro, 1918). Trans. by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. N. Y., Longmans Green, 1928. 
: Peach Blossom (Flor de Durazno, 1911). Trans. by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. 
New York, Longmans Green, 1929. 
: The House of the Ravens (La casa de los cuervos, 1916). London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1924. 
: The Stone Desert (El Desierto De Piedra, 1925). Trans. by Louis Imbert and 
Jacques LeClercq. New York, Longmans Green, 1928. 
: The Strength of Lovers (Lucia Miranda, 1929). Trans. by Louis Imbert and Jacques 
LeClercq. New York, Longmans Green, 1930. 
. Médiz Bolio, Antonio (Mexico): The Land of the Pheasant and the Deer (La tierra del faisan 
y del venado, 1922). Mexico, 1935. 
- Menéndez, Miguel Angel (Mexico): Nayar. Trans. by Angel Flores. New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942. (Announced for January 8). 
- Mufioz, Rafael M. (Mexico): Tales of the Mexican Revolution (E| feroz Cabecilla, 1926). 
“ exican Life, November, December, 1929; January, February, September, 1930; Octo- 
r, 1931. 
: Hell Dogs (jVamos con Pancho Villa!, 1932). Liberty Magazine, October 28, 
November 4-25, 1933. 
- Pereyra, Diémedes de (Bolivia): The Land of the Golden Scarabs (El Valle del Sol, 1935). 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 
: The Gclden Web (La trama de oro, 1938). N. Y., Butterick Publishing Co., 1928. 
- Prieto, Jenaro (Chile): Partner (El socio, 1928): Trans. by Blanca de Roig and Guy Dow- 
ler. London, Butterworth, 1931. 
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- 40. Reyles, Carlos (Uruguay): Castanets (El embrujo de Sevilla, 1922). Trans. by Jacques 
LeClercq. New York, Longmans Green, 1929. 
41. Rivera, José Eustasio (Colombia): The Vortex (La Vor4gine, 1924). Trans. by E. K. 
James, New York, Putnam, 1935. 
_ 42. Santivén, Fernando (Chile): With Horse and Whip (a chapter from the novel La hechizada, 
1916). Andean Monthly, January, 1941. 
. Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino (Argentina): Facundo: Life in the Argentine Republic in the 
Days of the Tyrants; or Civilization and Barbarism (Civilizaci6n y barbarie: Vida de 
Juan Facundo Quiroga, 1845). Trans. by Mrs. Horace Mann, Hurd and Houghton, 
1868. 
. Setubal, Paulo (Brazil): Domitila (A Marqueza de Santos, 1924). Trans. by Margaret R. 
Coward. New York, McCann, 1930. 
. Torres Bodet, Jaime (Mexico): Margaret (Margarita de niebla, 1927). Trans. by Abel 
Plenn. Mexican Life, January, February, and April, 1930. 
: Death of Proserpina (Proserpina rescatada, 1931). Trans. by Abel Plenn. Mexican 
Life, January, February, March, and April, 1931. 
. Villaverde, Cirilo (Cuba): The Quadroon, or Cecilia Valdés (Cecilia Valdés, o la loma del 
dngel, 1879). Trans. by Mariano J. Lorente. Boston, Page, 1935. 
Wast, Hugo: See Martinez Zuviria, G. A. 


THE SHorT STORY 


. Arévalo, Martinez Rafael (Guatemala): The Panther Man. Living Age, 321, 1924, p. 1005. 
: Our Lady of the Afflicted. Living Age, 321, 1924, p. 801. 

. Fernandez Guardia, Ricardo (Costa Rica): Cuentos Ticos. Short Stories of Costa Rica. 
The translation and introductory sketch by Gray Casement. Cleveland, Burrows Bros. 
Co., 1925. 

. Fiallo, Fabio (Dominican Republic): The Rivals. Inter-America, June, 1926. 

. Frank, Waldo (editor): Tales from the Argentine. Trans. by Anita Brenner. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. The authors represented are: Domingo F. Sarmiento, Lucio 
V. Lépez, Roberto J. Payr6, Leopoldo Lugones, Ricardo Giiiraldes, and Horacio Qui- 
roga. 

. Garcia Calder6n, Ventura (Peru): Ancestral Sin. Living Age, 332, 1927, p. 263. 

" : Honeymoon. Living Age, 322, 1924, p. 178. 

. Goldberg, Isaac (translator): Brazilian Tales. Boston, Four Seas Co., 1921. Stories by 
Machado de Assis, Medeiros e Albuquerque, Coelho Netto, and Carmen Dolores. 

. Gonzdlez Obreg6n, Luis (Mexico): The Streets of Mexico (Las Calles de Méjico, 1924). 
Trans. by Blanche Collet Wagner. Illustrated by E. E. Pletsch. San Francisco, George 
Fields, 1937. 

. Meneses, Guillermo (Venezuela): Moon. The West Indian Review, May-June, 1939. 

. Monteiro Lobato, José Benito (Brazil): Brazilian Short Stories (Stories from Urupés, 
1918). Trans. by Isaac Goldberg. Girard, Kansas, Haldeman Julius, 1925. 

. Palma, Ricardo (Peru): Peruvian Traditions (Tradiciones peruanas, 1875-1883). Inier- 
America, February, 1920, April, 1922, June, 1923, April, 1924. Andean Monthly, Sep- 
tember and November, 1938. 

. Quiroga, Horacio (Uruguay): South American Jungle Tales (Cuentos de la Selva, 1918). 
Trans. by Arthur Livingston. New York, Duffield, 1922. Reprinted by Dodd Mead and 
Co., 1940. 

. Starr, Frederick (translator): Readings from Modern Mexican Authors, Chicago, 1904. 

. Subercaseaux, Benjamin (Chile): From West to East (five short stories from:... Y al 
oeste limita con el mar, 1937; and Rahab, 1938). Trans. by John Garrett Underhill]. New 
York, Putnam, 1940. 

. Wyld Ospina, Carlos (Guatemala): The Woman Tona. Tie West Indian Review, Feb. 1940. 
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POETRY 


Blackwell, Alice Stone (translator): Some Spanish American Poets. With an introduction 
and notes by Isaac Goldberg. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937 (2nd 
ed.), xli, 559 pp. The eighteen Spanish American Republics and Puerto Rico are repre- 
sented. Spanish and English texts. 

Chocano, José Santos (Peru): Spirit of the Andes. Trans. by E. W. Underwood. Portland, 
Maine, Mosher Press, 1935. 


. Craig, G. Dundas (translator): The Modernist Trend in Spanish American Poetry. A Col- 


lection of Representative Poems of the Modernist Movement and the Reaction Trans- 
lated into English Verse with a Commentary. Berkley, Calif., University of California 
Press, 1934, 347 pp. Spanish and English texts of poems by twenty different authors. 
Dario, Rubén (Nicaragua): Prosas Profanas and Other Poems. Trans. by Charles B. Mc- 
Michael. New York, Frank-Maurice, 1922. 
: Eleven Poems of Rubén Dario. Trans. by Thomas Walsh and Salomén de la Selva, 
New York, Putnam, 1916. 





69. Edwards, Agustin (Chile): My Native Land. London, Ernest Renne, 1929. Samples of 
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. Zorrilla de San Martin, Juan (Uruguay): Tabaré (Tabaré, 1886). Trans. by Ralph W. 


81. 


82 


85. 


Chilean poetry in English translation. 

Fiallo, Fabio (Dominican Republic) : Poems of the Little Girl in Heaven. Trans. Margaret B. 
Hurley. Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 1937. 

Heredfa, José Marfa de (Argentina): Translations from José Marfa de Heredfa by Merle 
St. Croix. New York, Wright, 1927. 

Hispanic Society of America: Transvations from Hispanic Poets. New York, 1938. 

Lee, Muna (translator): Some Contemporary Latin Americon Poetry in English Version. 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, July, 1925. 

Nervo, Amado (Mexico): Confessions of a Modern Poet (La amada inmovil). Trans. by 
Dorothy Kress. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1935. 

: Plenitude (Plenitud, 1918). Trans. by William F. Rice. Los Angeles, J. R. Miller, 
1928. Another translation by Alfonso Tzja Zabre. Mexico, 1938. Text and translations 
opposite. 

Novo, Salvador (Mexico): Nuevo amor. Trans. by Edna Worthley Underwood. Portland, 
Maine, 1935. 

Underwood, Edna Worthley (translator): Anthology of Mexican Poets from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Portland, Maine, Mosher Press, 1932. 

: The Poets of Haiti. Portland, Maine, Mosher Press, 1934. 

Walsh, Thomas (translator): Hispanic Anthology. New York, Putnam, 1920. 








Huntington. Buenos Aires, 1934. 


THE DRAMA 


Cole, M. R. (trans.): Los Pastores, a Mexican Play of the Nativity. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1907 

Herrera, Luis Bay6n (Argentina): Santos Vega. Trans. by Jacob S. Fassett. In Bierstadt, 
E. H. (ed.): Three Plays of the Argentine. New York, Duffield, 1920. 


- Leguizamén, Martiniano: Calandria. A Drama of Gaucho Life. New York, Hispanic So- 


ciety of America, 1932. 


- Manco, Silverio (Argentina): Juan Moreira. Trans. by Jacob S. Fassett. In Bierstadt, 


E. H. op. cit. 
Markham, C. R.: The Incas of Peru. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1910. Appendix D 
is a free translation of Ollanta, a drama of the time of the Incas. 


. Sanchez Gardel, Julio (Argentina): The Witches’ Mountain (La Montafia de las Brujas). 


Trans. by Jacob S. Fassett. In Bierstadt, E. H. op. cit. 
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THE Essay 


. Rodé, José Enrique (Uruguay): Ariel. Trans. by F. J. Stimpson. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1922. 

: Motives of Proteus (Motivos de Proteo). Trans. by Angel Flores. New York, 
Brentano, 1928. Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 
. Rojas, Ricardo (Argentina): The Invisible Christ (El Cristo Invisible). Trans. by W. S. 
Browning. New York, Knopf, 1925. 
. Torri, Julio (Mexico): Essays and Poems. Trans. by D. M. Kress. New York, Publications 
of the Institute of French Studies, 1938. 
. Ugarte, Manuel (Argentina): The Destiny of a Continent (El Destino de un continente). 
Trans. by Catherine A. Philips. New York, Knopf, 1925. 
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The Use of Standardized Objective Tests for 
Sectioning French Courses According 
to Student Ability 


FRANCIS PRESCOTT SMITH 
Formerly of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—A method for sectioning French students according to ability, the re- 
sults of such sectioning, problems arising from sectioning according to ability, and summary 
of conclusions. ) 


I 


T WAS a recent new experience for the writer to have charge of a college 

French course designed for students who had entered with but one year 
of high-school French. In former university teaching experience, such stu- 
dents would not have been admitted with any credit in French, and I be- 
lieve that is true in many four-year colleges. However, in junior colleges, 
which include instruction in the last two years of high school as well as the 
first two of college, it is felt that provision must be made for those students 
who have entered, with a year of high-school French, as junior college high 
school students. With the bars thus down, those entering as college students 
must be accorded the same privilege. 

The uneveness of ability among the students in this course was immedi- 
ately apparent and only corroborated the evidence of placement tests. The 
latter however could be used to weed out only the very poorest. There were 
more than enough students left for the two sections provided, but the choice 
of section was made by the student on the basis of convenience of hour. By 
the time the situation was fully realized, it was too late to attempt section- 
ing according to ability, because of administrative difficulties, the two sec- 
tions having been scheduled at different hours. It was necessary then to 
make the best of the first semester and to adjust the rate of progress in a 
compromise fashion. Every teacher can guess the result. Enough work to 
keep the good students on the qui vive would completely discourage the poor 
students. And slower progress tended to make the good students lackadaisi- 
cal and careless. This situation persisted, in spite of an early attempt to iron 
out the worst individual differences by paying particular attention to fun- 
damentals at an elementary level, hoping to catch up later by more rapid 
reading and rapid review. 


II 
As the first semester advanced, student development in French was 
carefully checked by periodic progress and achievement tests which were 
made as objective as possible, and by the instructor’s more subjective eval- 
uation. These measurements were checked, in turn, against the student’s 
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previous school record in a search for some useful correlation. No significant 
correlation was discovered, a fact which tended to corroborate the findings 
of others concerning the lack of significant correlation between various 
methods used for prognostication and actual achievement in language 
study.! A real correlation, however, was found between student progress in 
this course and the results of an objective placement test given in Septem- 
ber. 

This was the American Council on Education Co-operative French 
Test,? various forms of which had been used at this school for several years. 
Administered in September, the results were useful for course placement, 
and in January and May as an aid for grading individual students and com- 
paring groups. As far as placement was concerned, in actual practice these 
test results had been used chiefly as a basis for advising, and students with 
the proper pre-requisite credit for one course were never forced to drop back 
to a course, or even to advance to a course for which the test results (and 
subsequent class experience) showed quite clearly they were best suited. 

At the end of January, another form of the Co-operative Test was ad- 
ministered and checked against the September test and against various 
measurements of student progress in French during the first semester. An 
examination of individual and group Co-operative Test scores in this course 
revealed that between September and January there had been practically no 
shift of individual ranking from the lower to the upper half of the group, or 
vice versa. In fact, two-thirds of the students had remained in the same 
third of the group, while the rest had moved up or down into the next third 
without crossing the median line.* However, the top-half students had im- 
proved only two and a half points in the median of their test scores whereas 
the bottom half had improved their median six points. This fact gave suff- 
cient incentive to see what segregation would accomplish, and the fairly 
stable group ranking made it easy to section the group, at the beginning of 
the second semester, into a fast section (1) and a slow section (2). The 
group could have been divided almost equally on the basis of ability, with 
some doubt concerning the few students close to the median, but unfortu- 
nately, because of schedule difficulty, one mediocre student had to meet 
with the fast group and three above-average students had to meet with the 
slow group. These individual cases will be discussed later. 

There are undoubtedly other tests available, or which could be con- 
structed, that might have been used for this sectioning. The most extensive 
reported experiment with objective tests for this purpose of which the 
writer is aware was that of Professor Tharp while at the University of IIli- 


1 See V. A. C. Henmon, editor, Prognosis Tests in Modern Foreign Languages, New York, 
Macmillan, 1929. Note date of publicarion, however. 

2 Advanced Form P—a 40 minute test. 
* See Table II, page 9, for further statistical evidence of place maintenance. 
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mois,‘ in which the Iowa Placement Tests for French Training (FT 1, Form 
A) were chiefly used. As will be seen later, results from use of the Co-opera- 
tive French Test seem somewhat more successful than those reported by 
Professor Tharp although based on a much smaller number of students. 
However the chief reason for using the Co-operative Tests in this case was 
that since they were already in use in this school, student achievement rat- 
ings by these tests at the beginning of the school year were the only ones 
available at the time. In justice it should be added that previous use as well 
as data published in the test handbook had tended to justify confidence in 
both the validity and the reliability of the Co-operative Tests. 


III 


The classroom results of this sectioning were amazing. Section 1 
moved ahead immediately at double speed while the members of Section 
2, no longer cowed by the superior ability of some other classmates, partic- 
ipated much more freely in class work and seemed completely cured of any 
feeling of inferiority. Actual progress was much slower than in the fast 
group, however, and the work of the two sections moved at altogether dif- 
ferent levels. The homogeneity of each group was a great satisfaction to the 
instructor, increased his incentive, and enabled him to plan the course with 
much greater confidence and efficiency. 

At the end of the year, the Co-operative Test (Form Q) was adminis- 
tered again. The results correlated closely with other measurements used by 
the instructor,’ despite the fact that certain course objectives, such as a 
knowledge of French civilization, and oral ability in French, are not meas- 
ured directly by the Co-operative Tests. In the interest of simplification, 
therefore, the figures used for comparison will be those of the Co-operative 
Test—Reading, Vocabulary, Grammar, and Total scores. 

The number of students involved is small. Although at one time or an- 
other during the year there were 42 students in the course, there were only 
29 to whom the Co-operative Test was administered all three times—in 
September, January, and May. To make the results thoroughly compar- 
able, therefore, only these 29 students were considered. It is realized that 
results from so small a group must remain inconclusive. Nevertheless, ex- 
perimental tabulations were made of larger unsegregated groups in other 
courses which more than corroborated the results in this course while its 

*See Volume XVII of the Publications of the American and Canadian Committee on 
Modern Languages, entitled Studies in Modern Language Teaching, New York, Macmillan, 
1930, 365-432. This study was summarized in the Modern Language Journal, x11 (1927), 95 ff. 
and xm (1929), 433 ff. 

* 66% of the students would have received the same grade, 20% a class grade one grade 


higher than the Co-operative Test grade, 14% a class grade one grade lower than the Co-opera- 
tive Test grade. 100% of the students would have received within plus or minus one of the same 


grade, 
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students were unsegregated. There seems no reason, at present, to believe 
that segregation of much larger groups on the basis of Co-operative Test 
scores would not prove at least as beneficial. 

Reference to Table I will show that Section 1 raised its total median 
score nearly ten points between January and May (as against two and a 
half points from September to January)! Section 2 raised its median 8 
points between January and May (as against six points gain for the same 


TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF CO-OPERATIVE FRENCH TEST SCORES IN FAST AND SLOW SECTIONS OF 
A CoursE HAVING ONE YEAR OF Hi1GH-ScCHOOL FRENCH AS PRE-REQUISITE 
NUMBERS: Section 1-12; Section 2-17. 
























































*, Reading Vocabulary Grammar TOTALS 

a 

° 

F Sept.| Jan. | May | Sept.) Jan. | May | Sept.| Jan. | May || Sept.| Jan. |May 
Median 1) 49.5) 54 | 71.5) 60.5) 59 | 69 | 54 | 58.5) 61.5)| 55.5) 58 (67.5 

2} 32 | 45 |55 | 57 | 60 | 59 | 46 | 52 | 52 || 43 | 49 [57 
Upper Quartile | 1} 51.5) 57.5) 76 | 64.5) 68 | 75 | 57.5) 60.5) 66 || 58 | 61.5)72.5 

2} 41 | 51.5) 64 | 62.5) 62 | 64.5) 51.5) 54 | 59 || 47.5) 52.561 
Lower Quartile|1| 48 | 47.5) 65 | 59 | 58.5) 63.5) 53 | 55.5) 58 || 51 | 56 |66 

2} 26 | 39.5) 49 | 5i | 50 | 53.5) 42 | 34 | 45 || 37.5) 46 (51 
90th Percentile | 1} 60.5) 64 | 82.5) 67.5) 72.5) 80.5) 61 | 66 | 67.5|| 60 | 65.5/78 

2| 54.5 64 | 67 | 67 | 68 | 69 | 56.5) 56.5] 61.5]| 59.5] 60 [64 
10th Percentile | 1} 39.5) 45 | 55.5) 41 | 44.5) 60 | 42.5) 52.5) 57 || 48.5) 52.5)61 

2| 22.5) 28 | 43 | 40 | 41 | 47.5} O | 31 | 43.5)| 23.5) 38 48.5 








* For convenience, figures have been listed for groups labelled “Sections.” Section 1 al- 
ways refers to the group of students with September test scores above the median of the entire 
group while Section 2 refers to that group with test scores below the median, regardless of the 
fact that these two groups were not actually segregated into those sections until the second 
semester. The very few students, previously mentioned, who were not segregated into the sec- 
tion suitable to their ability are included in the section with which they actually met during the 
second semester. 


group in the preceding semester). The final total median score of Section 1 
was ten and a half points better than that of Section 2. It had been twelve 
and a half points better in September but only nine points better in Febru- 
ary. Consequently, Section 2 made a steady gain, each semester, of six and 
eight points respectively for a total of fourteen, while the students who 
were finally grouped in Section 1 gained only two and a half points in me- 
dian while mingled with the poorer students, but gained nearly ten points 
after they were segregated. Therefore, although the poorer students in- 
creased their rate of progress slightly after segregation, it would seem that 
segregation has a much more beneficial effect on the good students than on the 
poor ones. It is true that the poor students showed a greater gain for the 
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year (14 points in median score as against 12 points for the good students) 
but their room for gain was much greater. Indications are that the total 
gain of the good students would have been much greater had they been seg- 
regated from the beginning of the school year. 

Approximately the same comparisons may be made in the individual 
parts of the test results: a slower rate of progress for the good students in 
the Reading and Vocabulary parts, while in mixed groups, and a much more 
rapid rate of progress in those parts when segregated; a steady rate of prog- 
ress for the poorer students, regardless of segregation. Since it was chiefly 
in the rate of reading French that the good group increased so markedly 
over the poor group after segregation, these results are not surprising. 

In the grammar part of the test, the results are somewhat different. In 
this field the good students progressed steadily during both semesters 
(i.e., both before and after segregation) while the poor students seemed to 
stand still after the first semester. As for the 10th to 90th percentile range of 
test scores, this decreased most markedly in the case of the poor student 
group and remained more nearly static for the good group. The range of 
the latter group had been much smaller to begin with. A comparative study 
of upper and lower quartiles shows results quite consistent with the com- 
parison of medians. 

One very interesting outcome of this study was the observation of the 
relative stability of rank maintained by individuals in both groups. In 
Section 1, there was only one student who, except for schedule difficulty, 
would ordinarily have been placed in Section 2. This student was evidently 
strong enough to profit by keen competition and, as a consequence, ad- 
vanced in final score from a position in the lower half of the whole group to 
one in the upper half. In Section 2, there were three students during the sec- 
ond semester who should have been in Section 1. All three of these students 
apparently lost incentive to do work reflecting their ability and dropped 
from the upper to the lower half of the entire group. Three others, whose 
scores in September and January were but slightly under the median, dur- 
ing the second semester, and in spite of the slow group in which they were 
placed, managed to raise their scores above the median of the entire group. 
It is impossible to tell whether these latter students would have profited 
still more by contact with the faster section or whether their increased rate 
of progress was stimulated by the removal of inhibitions in the form of bet- 
ter students in the same section. 

Considering the group rank in thirds it was found that 66% of Section 1 
students remained in the same third of the entire group throughout the year 
(although one of these, in the middle third, advanced from below to above 
median). 53% of Section 2 remained in the same third. In Section 1, 17% 
advanced from middle to top third, and 17% dropped from top to middle 
third. In Section 2, 18% advanced from lower to middle third while 29% 
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dropped from middle to lower third. No students advanced from the bot- 
tom to the top third or vice versa. 

Since the grading system in colleges generally has at least five divisions 
such as some form of A, B, C, D, and F marking, division of a student 
group into thirds is not sufficiently discriminatory. To translate the Co- 
operative Test scores into student marks, the writer used the system de- 
scribed below. After computing the means of the test scores and then the 
standard deviations, the upper limits of grades were calculated as follows:® 

Upper limit of B—the mean plus 1} S(tandard) D(eviation) 
Upper limit of C—the mean plus 4 S D 

Upper limit of D—the mean minus § S D 

Upper limit of F—the mean minus 14 S D 


Table II shows the results of a comparison of student grades (based on 
Co-operative Test scores) in September, January, and May. 
TABLE II 


TABLE INDICATING TENDENCY FOR STUDENTS TO MAINTAIN SAME GRADE (Nort Score) IN 
Co-OPERATIVE FRENCH TESTS AFTER ONE AND Two SEMESTERS OF 
ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION 














Sept.-May Sept.—Jan. Jan.—May 
Maintained same grade 55% 59% 55% 
Up one grade 24% 16% 14% 
Down one grade 17% 21% 31% 
Up two grades 3% 
Down two grades 4% 














It will be seen that between September and May, 55% maintained the same 
grade while 96% made within plus or minus one grade of original grade. The 
coeflicient of correlation between September and January tests is estimated 
as .80; between September and May as .68 and between January and May 
as .68. 

The shifts in grade on the basis of Co-operative Test scores, slight as 
they are, especially among the better students, still seem to prove that it is 
safer to divide small groups into two rather than three sections, or groups of 


6 Any system of marking must be an arbitrary one. But since some decision must be made, 
it seems better to employ the same system in all cases. The system here advocated is based on 
the concept of the normal curve, the validity of which, for very large groups, is rather generally 
assumed by testing experts. In a perfect normal distribution it can be found that this computa- 
tion will result in approximarely 7% A’s, 24% B’s 38% C’s, 24% D’s, and 7% F’s. However, 
in smaller groups, where the distribution is rarely perfect, it seems unjust to force students into 
the inflexible mold of percentage divisions. For that reason, a range of scores is found for each 
letter grade so that the percentages of students in each grade range can vary from the perfect 
distribution as, in fact, they are likely to do. 
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sections, in order to avoid individual injustice as far as possible. At first 
glance, it may seem that any shifts whatever would invalidate the Co-oper- 
tive Tests as precise instruments for prediction of achievement in French. 
But even were the measuring instrument absolutely perfect, it could 
scarcely be expected to indicate which students, for many different reasons, 
would fail to employ their ability or background to the best advantage. Cer- 
tainly the prognostic quality of the Co-operative Test scores in this case 
enabled the writer to section a group of French students in a manner far 
more equable than when the sectioning is left to chance, and individual 
ranking, before and after segregation, was of a surprisingly stable nature. 


IV 


The question of sectioning raises a number of problems, both adminis- 
trative and psychological. The writer has not intended at this time to treat 
anything beyond the method of sectioning in language courses and the re- 
sulting student achievement. Nevertheless, other questions may be raised 
in the hope that answers or suggestions may be forthcoming from compe- 
tent sources. For example, in the foregoing study, achievement of the top- 
half students was greater than was to be expected by students having one 
year of high-school French and one year of college French. The final total 
median score of these students in the Co-operative Test (67.5) was nearly as 
high as the norm for Type II college students (‘the typical liberal arts col- 
lege”) after two years of college French (68.8).? On the other hand, the final 
total median score for the lower-half students of the group (57) was only 
three-tenths of a point higher than the norm for Type II college students 
after but one year of college French (56.7).® 

A comparison was made between the scores of the lower-half students of 
the group studied and the scores of a typical group of students who had com- 
pleted one year of French in the same school. These scores follow in Table 
ITI. 

The only apparent discrepancy in the otherwise clear superiority of Group 
1 over Group 2 is in the field of grammar and is easily explained by the fact 
that first-year French students at this school are taught almost exclusively 
by the reading method. The upper-half students of Group 1 would well 
overlap Group 2 in every department. 

It would seem, therefore, that most students in the lower half of the sec- 
ond-year group studied might better have received no credit for their high- 
school French and started afresh with the first-year group. That would be 

7See A Booklet of Norms, New York, The Co-operative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, 1938, 55 

* The top-half students, however, had begun college French with median test scores (55.5) 
far above the norm for Type II college Freshmen with one year of high-school French (43.6), 


whereas the median of the lower-half students in September (43) was about equal to that norm. 
—Ibid , 49. 
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assuming, however, that these poor students were poor chiefly because of 
poor background whereas it seems just as plausible that they were poor 
because of poor capacity for learning, or at least, for learning French.°® 
What should then be done concerning credit for French? Should fast and 
slow sections receive equal credit? Should the slow sections continue French 
at all? Should sectioning according to ability be continued for two or three 
years with the very probable result that the poorer students, after three 








TABLE III 
DATA FROM FINAL CO-OPERATIVE TEST SCORES 
R V G % 
Median 1 62 68 44 59 
2 55 59 52 57 
Upper Quartile 1 68.5 74 49 65 
2 64 64.5 59 61 
Lower Quartile 1 58.5 65 39.5 55 
2 49 53.5 45 51 
90th Percentile 1 78.5 78 58 72.5 
2 67 69 61.5 64 
10th Percentile : 36 63 39 48.5 
2 43 47.5 43.5 48.5 




















Key: R (Reading); V (Vocabulary); G (Grammar); T (Total). 
1—Group with one year of college French. 
2—Lower half of group with one year of high-school French and one year of college 
French. 


years of French, would have progressed no further than the better students 
after but a year and a half? Or can norms for various grades of language 
achievement be so established, as Professor Ben Wood has suggested, that 
students may receive credit only for the range of achievement within 
which their work falls, regardless of the number of years required to make 
that progress? Doubtless, such a plan, sensible as it sounds, must wait upon 
more delicate instruments of measurement, and a general acceptance of the 
norms established. 

Professor Tharp has suggested” that on the basis of ability, second-year 
language students should be sectioned into high, middle, and low groups. 
Course objectives should remain the same for all groups, but H sections 
should be permitted to do the work of the course in less time (fewer number 
of class meetings per week); M sections, the normal number of class meet- 


* It is the writer’s conclusion that this particular course could well have been abandoned 
entirely. The lower-half group of students could have been advised to drop French or to start 
over with the first-year college course. The upper-half group could have been put in the course 
for entering students having two years of high-school French. 

10 For reference, see footnote 4. 
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ings per week; L sections, extra class meetings per week. This would be gear- 
ing course objectives closely to the average student without penalizing the 
capacities of the best students too greatly. Others believe in varying objec- 
tives within courses so that sections of poorer students would not only not 
necessarily cover the same ground as better students but might work to- 
ward much different objectives, believed to be more consonant with their 
interests and capacities. As for grading, there is no doubt that if course ob- 
jectives remain the same for all sections, grading must be on the same 
achievement basis for all sections. Only when the objectives are different 
can the students of the poorer sections be ranked without reference to 
achievement of better sections. 

Next to the natural inertia of both instructors and administrators, 
probably the most potent check operating to prevent attempts at sectioning 
according to ability is the fear that such sectioning will have some harmful 
if subtle psychological effect on the students concerned, including those 
segregated in both the fast and slow sections. This psychological influence is 
admittedly difficult to isolate or measure, but is sincerely felt by many. The 
writer can only say that in the case reported on, there were no harmful 
effects discernible. The poorer students, both as a group and in individual 
conversations with the instructor, seemed only too happy to be grouped 
with others of comparable ability and seemed to feel no stigma attached to 
their grouping. Naturally, the instructor was careful publicly never to desig- 
nate groups by terms less innocuous than “fast” and “slow” section, or, 
more generally, simply “section 1” or “section 2,” and tried to point out the 
advantages, both to student and instructor, of division into homogeneous 
groups. No poor student expressed a desire to meet with the fast section, al- 
though the instructor made known his desire to adjust grievances of this 
sort and, after thorough consideration of the case with the student, would 
have satisfied such a desire, had it been strong enough. On the other hand, a 
few of the better students were fearful at first of their ability to compete in 
the fast group. As it turned out, this fear was never of a paralyzing nature, 
and the fast group was soon as generally pleased with its sectioning as the 
other. 

V 

In summary I should like to review some of the tentative conclusions 
derived from this experience in sectioning. 

1. Sectioning French students according to ability is easily practicable 
whenever the number of students in a course makes a division into more 
than one section practical. 

2. It may be wiser at times to abandon an odd course altogether by 
placing the upper-half group of students (on the basis of objective test 
scores) in the next higher course and advise the lower-half group to drop 
French or place them in the next lower course. 
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3. The Co-operative French Test seems to be a very useful and fairly 
sensitive means of forecasting achievement, from the beginning of the school 
year, of those students who have already studied French, and hence, a good 
instrument for sectioning according to ability. In addition, it is very easy to 
administer and to score. 

4, Heterogeneous grouping seems to hold back the progress of good stu- 
dents more than that of poor students. 

5. Conversely, homogeneous grouping seems to benefit the good student 
more than the poor student. 

6. The poor student tends to remain poor. regardiess of the removal of 
inhibitions, increase in incentive, and other possible environmental aids. 

7. The good student tends to remain good regardless of class environ- 
ment although more sensitive to incentive than the poor student. 

8. The psychological results of sectioning seem beneficial rather than 


harmful. 
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What Is the French Conditional? 


T. A. DALEY 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


(Author’s summary.—The conditional is somewhat of a misnomer. Unknown to classic Latin 
it came into French during the Middle Ages to assume not only the function of mood but of 
tense. In addition, it sometimes replaces the imperfect subjunctive, which seems destined to 
disappear from French.) 


O CITE any French grammatical problem for discussion at this time 

may be considered exceedingly mal @ propos. Do we not, even in nor- 
mal times, devote as little time as possible to grammar per se in our elemen- 
tary modern language classes? It is not our aim to teach our students to read 
as early as possible so that they may be able to enjoy the classics at the end 
of one or two years’ study of the language? And since that is the case, why 
not, one may ask, avoid as far as possible all abstruse grammatical points 
which do not directly assist in reaching our goal? 

To be sure, we would not be guilty of conveying only vague notions of 
language structure in pretending that the student has need of only a reading 
knowledge of the language. One must learn to read the foreign tongue, of 
course; but does any one ever succeed in having a complete understanding 
of the author’s thought without being able to distinguish clearly between 
the future and the past tense, the imperfect and the conditional? 

There are, moreover, among our language students a growing number of 
those who desire to continue the study of the language beyond the required 
minimum; who desire not only to read but to speak and even write it. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out here that for such students the more or less 
stereotyped explanation of the conditional usually given in most of our texts 
hardly suffices. 

First of all one must say that the term conditional is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. The verb placed in the so-called conditional does not express a con- 
dition; it expresses, and not always at that, the consequence: that which 
would happen as a result of a given condition. 


Si j’étais vous, je ne ferais pas cela. 


It is easily seen here that the verb ferais does not evoke a condition; it im- 
plies simply the consequence of the hypothesis si j’étais vous. 

Some of our grammarians, undoubtedly alive to the inherent defect of 
the term, have sought to overcome the difficulty by considering the condi- 
tional as a tense. It is that in effect. One has only to examine the two sen- 
tences: 

(a) Je sais maintenant qu’il le fera 
(b) Je savais hier qu’il le ferait 


to be aware of the fact that the sentence (a) expresses the same action as 
133 
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sentence (b) transposed in the past. There is in neither (a) nor (b) any idea 
of a given condition or hypothesis. Used in that manner, the verb ferait 
serves simply to indicate an action presented as future in relation to a past 
action. In other words, it is the future of the past, the so-called futur passé. 

This futur passé, it may be interesting to note, dates from the end of the 
XIIIth century,! and it is common at all periods in the history of the lan- 
guage: 

L’idée qu’il allait, que je ne le verrais plus, me faisait oublier les punitions (A. Daudet). 

La narration de Justin concerne une époque de ma vie sur laquelle je savais bien qu’il 
serait fort difficile de m’exprimer librement (G. Duhamel). 


tig 


But the conditional also fulfills the role of mood, that of doubt and con- 
tingency. As is well known, the Latin tongue possessed in opposition to the 
indicative only one mood: the subjunctive. It knew nothing of the condi- 
tional; nor did Old French either for that matter. Both made use of the sub- 
junctive where Modern French uses the conditional, as this line from the 
Charroi de Nimes testifies: 


Encor ne sai ou g’en doie trover. (Je ne sais pas encore oW je pourrais en trouver).? 


Bit by bit, however, the conditional mood expressing doubt and contin- 
gency took definite shape during the course of the evolution of the language. 
1. Doubt. It is thus that Zola uses it to mark a case of uncertainty: 


Sa mére lui aurait laissé cinq millions. 


In this respect, one uses this form of the verb to indicate probability: 
Il n’est pas venu, serait-il malade? 
Ils auraient quitté New York depuis plusieurs mois. 


Especially is this conditional form used when it is a question of reporting 
the opinion of another, when one does not wish to assume responsibility for 


the accuracy of a statement: 
D’aprés les journaux, le roi serait mort. 


2. Contingency. One must recall here the fact that the ideas which oc- 
cur to us are either real or contingent. What this means may be readily un- 
derstood by a comparison of the two sentences: 

(a) Je sors avec vous. 

(b) Je sortirais bien volontiers avec vous, mais... 
where (a) expresses the real and (b) the contingency, in view of the fact that 
my going out is contingent upon other circumstances. It is thus that the 
conditional has been used by many of the well known French writers to ex- 
press a contingency, or eventuality, instead of a reality: 


1 The Old French was not aware of the futur passé; it used instead, as in Latin, the sub- 
junctive. Cf. Brunot and Bruneau, Précis de Grammaire historique, Paris, 1933, p. 508. 
? Cf. Brunot and Bruneau, op. cit., p. 523. 
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Je cherche une place od je pourrais travailler un peu pour moi (Duhamel). 

Il est certain qu’il voudrait bien habiter ce chAteau mais qu’il lui en cofterait aujourd’hui 
cent mille francs par an. 

In like manner, this form of the verb is required every time that one pre- 
sents a condition, or a circumstance, as necessary for the accomplishment 
of an action: 


Si j’éais a votre place, je ne ferais pas cela. 
Je me demande ce qu’elle diratt, si elle revenait au monde et voyait ce monsieur. 


It is worth noting here that there are alternative expressions to the state- 
ment: Si j’étais a votre place, je ne ferais pas cela. That is, the condition or 
hypothesis may be expressed without the use of if, sz: 


Je serais 4 votre place, je ne ferats pas cela. 
Je serais 4 votre place que je ne ferais pas cela. 


This knowledge helps us to a better understanding of this sentence by Alfred 
de Musset found in On ne badine pas avec l'amour, Act II, Sc. 4: 


D’ailleurs, je le voudrais que je ne le pourrais plus. 


And this one by Daudet in his L’Immortel, p. 14: 

Je vous verrais tous manquer de pain, aller aux portes, je n’y toucherais pas, entendez- 
vous! 

It is to be observed also that the condition or circumstance necessary to 
bring about a certain result need not be placed in a subordinate clause; it 
may be expressed in the context: 

Ne marchez pas trop vite, cela pourrait vous fatiguer. 

Though it may be found in concessive propositions as well: 

Quand méme je serais malade, je viendrais vous voir. 


Et alors méme que Cranquebille crie: “Mort aux vaches,” il resterait 4 savoir si ce mot a, 
dans sas bouche, le caractére d’un délit (A. France). 


Aside from its function as tense and mood, the conditional has come to 
be the means by which we express a desire or a wish in the polite form. Es- 
pecially is this usage preferred in asking questions, where, as every one 
knows, there are times when it may be embarrassing or indiscreet to ask 


¥ 


direct questions. The conditional softens, takes the edge off, so to speak, a //° ~ 


too pointed question: 


Pourrais-je vous demander quand viendra Mademoiselle votre fille? 
Voudriez-vous me rendre un petit service, 

Je voudrais savoir votre opinion. 

Serait-il permis de vous demander od vous en étes dans cette affaire? 


Nor is this usage purely of modern times where one has grown to be more 
sensitive to niceties of expression: it dates back to the Middle Ages. Witness 
these lines from A ucassin el Nicolette? 


* Cf. Nyrop, K., Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, VI, p. 302. 
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Plairoit vos oir un son 
D’Aucassin, un franc baron... 


At times again it is even discreet to attenuate certain of our statements 
so as not to appear to impose our opinion on others. And here too the condi- 
tional is called into service to express under the guise of a possibility or a 
probability what in reality is a fact: 

Elle serait sur le point de partir. 


Il vaudrait mieux peut-étre ne pas aller. 
Vous feriez bien, madame, de partir tout de suite. 


If the present tense of the subjunctive is still preserved more or less in- 
tact in French, one can by no means say the same thing for the imperfect 
subjunctive. From popular speech it has almost entirely disappeared; in 
literature, where one tends to be more conservative, its hold has been shaken 
if not appreciably weakened. Thus M. Ferdinand Brunot observes in his 
remarkable book, La Pensée de la langue, p. 784: 

“One may say without exaggeration that it (the imperfect subjunctive) 
is almost unknown to the inhabitants of a great part of Northern France, to 
the extent that people of ordinary culture do not understand those who 
make use of it, and that people who have ‘made the grades’ (fait leurs 
classes) would be afraid of being regarded as pedantic if they use it in speak- 
ing.” 

It is only the purists who today still insist on conserving the imperfect 
subjunctive. Other writers of iconoclastic tendencies readily replace it either 
by the present subjunctive or the conditional. It is thus that the conditional 
has been substituted at times for the imperfect subjunctive. The French 
people who from the XVIIth century no longer retain a clear meaning of 
this tense were wont to say: 


Faudrait qu’on les expliquerait, 


making use of the conditional instead of the subjunctive—usage, says Bru- 
not, which has passed into the best society. From thence it has entered 
quite naturally into the writings of the cultured and the literati: 

Sa mére a exigé d’elle qu’elle ne lui écrirait pas un seul mot. (E. Sue, Juif Errant, III, 
159). 

Ecoute moi, mon petit Frantz, il faut que tu viendrais tout de suite (Daudet). 

On ne I’a pas fait quoi qu’il aurait bien fallu le faire. 


Let us summarize. The so-called conditional did not exist in Latin; it 
came into being at the time when vulgar Latin was evolving into French. 
-) Bit by bit, however, the conditional took over the function not only of 

_ tense, but of mood. But it is also employed in certain polite expressions, and 
replaces the imperfect subjunctive which seems destined to disappear from 
the French language. 
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MarGARET E. Hupson! 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—No subject except foreign language furnishes linguistic training. Teachers 
must seek to overcome the indolence natural to the human race.) 


OR years I have been hearing and reading statements to the effect that 

foreign languages are not suitable material for educating the modern 
high school or college student, on the grounds that they are not so valuable 
as the mother tongue, science, history, mathematics, stenography etc., and/ 
or that they are too difficult. 

Without questioning the desirability of the outcomes to be derived from 
the exposure of the student to other subjects, I should like to point out that 
no subject furnishes linguistic training except a foreign language. The 
mother tongue is too subjective. Pupils learn nothing about language from 
their own language. When a pupil hears or uses a word or phrases in his own 
tongue he assumes he knows what it means and his hearers assume the same. 
This is frequently a thoroughly gratuitous assumption. He cannot escape the 
necessity of seeking the real meaning of a word or phase presented to him or 
of seeking the exact word, le mot juste, to render his own meaning in the 
foreign tongue. No other subject teaches him to seek the meaning of a word 
or phrase or to say what he means. If foreign language teaching did nothing 
but develop a tendency to ask: ‘‘What does that mean? it would be emi- 
nently worth while for Americans. No people are so at the mercy of slogans 
and catch phrases of the unscrupulous who would exploit them. No other 
subject in the curriculum furnishes better training in observation, logical 
reasoning, practice in comparison, contrast deduction and analysis than 
the foreign language. As to the argument that it is not used after gradua- 
tion—how much use do students make of their mathematics, history or 
chemistry after graduation? 

As to the difficulty this has been greatly exaggerated. Hundreds of pupils 
would never pass their English if they were required to pronounce it, under- 
stand it and write it as correctly as they are required to pronounce, under- 
stand and write the foreign language. As a matter of fact, literary English 
is a foreign language to most of them. If a pupil can pronounce French as 
well as he pronounces his English, translate French as well as he translates 
the literary English into his own words, and write with as few or as many 
mistakes as he makes in his English compositions, why require more? The 
pupils who are now failed in their foreign languages frequently know more 
English grammar and have a far larger English vocabulary as a result of 


1 Editor’s Note: Dr. Hudson passed away several months before the publication of her 
article; she did not see proof of it. 
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their study of those languages than do the pupils in the English classes who 
have never had a foreign language. 

An analysis of the difficulties, as revealed by the mistakes made, brings 
us to the inescapable conclusion that the mistakes are made not because the 
difficulties are so great; but because of conditions that prevail in the study 
of all subjects. The pupil makes mistakes, fails not because the foreign lan- 
guage is too hard for him to understand or because the English grammar 
is beyond him or the chemical experiment too obscure; but because he 
follows the road of least resistance; or offers the greatest possible resistance 
to the effort of learning. His inertia constitutes a veritable force. He says 
“juicy that?” or “whadja do at fo’?” “the don’t?” “if anybody finds the 
pocket book will they’ not because he doesn’t know any better; but because 
it is less trouble to say what he has always said and heard said, than to 
make the effort to say the right thing. So, in French, instead of making an 
effort to learn and say the correct form, a not impossible task even for the 
not so bright, he follows the /oi du moindre effort and offers the form which 
is nearest in appearance, or sound to the French or the English familiar 
word; in other words, to something within reach, requiring less effort, al- 
though he has no illusions about its correctness. He says 

pou for peu 

fou for feu 

ils marchent (pronouncing the “‘s’”’ and making ent rhyme with meant) 

for lisiére he says either “leisure” the nearest English word or “reader” 

from the nearest French word (lis, read) 

joli, jolly 

jeune, either June or yellow (jaune) 

vacances, vacancy 

suivant, often (souvent) 

verre, earth (terre) 

cuisine, cousin 

ensemble, assembly 

remarquer, remark 

supporter, support 

tromper, blow (trumpet), trump (cards) 

herbe, medicine 

chemin, week (semaine) 

faible, week 

église, glass 

fenétre, teacher (matire) 

paix, pay, with a superb disregard for part of speech 

vent, tooth (dent) 

marque, boat (barque) 

chaude, each (chaque) 
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bois, month (mois), mouth (bouche) 

attendre, hear (entendre) 

vide, quick (vite) life (vie) wide 

vite, life (vie) 

couteau, spoon 

terminer, determine (the English vocabulary does not include ‘“‘termi- 

nate” although it does include “determine”’) 

He observes the English word order because it is easier and makes word 
for word translations from English to French and vice versa; although in the 
latter case the results are less disastrous because he can re-arrange the Eng- 
lish words. He says “‘Est tout pret?” “Est Jean allant?” “Nous sommes 
faim” and uses the most familiar form (usually the infinitive) to the exclu- 
sion of all other persons and tenses and modes. 

Any teacher that has taught any length of time is familiar with these 
errors. For centuries humanity has been following the law of least resist- 
ance. The vulgar ignored the Latin declensions and dealt only with the. 
accusative case; hence we have only that case in the Latin languages. It is 
interesting that the modern vulgus does the same and says: “Me and him 
went” or “where did you get them shoes?” using the accusative for the nomi- 
native and the possessive. The Vulgar Latin eliminated the passive voice, 
the American eliminates the past tense and says “I seen, he seen” etc. So 
universal is this tendency to follow the law of least resistance that the teach- 
ers are not exempt. The responsibility for the failures in foreign languages 
and the consequent ill-repute of these subjects is partly theirs. Many teach- 
ers are poorly prepared to make the subject interesting or even to teach it 
at all. This is inexcusable. The system that allows such teachers to obtain 
positions is all wrong. If foreign language teachers want to see their subject 
kept in the curriculum where it is now under constant attack, their duty is 
to prepare themselves to teach the foreign language properly. The most 
bitter critics of the languages are those who admit that they couldn’t learn 
them. Without realizing that this might reflect on their ability or industry, 
they blame the subject. They should blame themselves or possibly the 
teacher. Others will say they have forgotten all the Latin or French on 
which they spent four years and adduce this as a reason for not teaching 
these subjects to others. They have, of course, not forgotten all of it and 
the abilities which they acquired as a result of their study of a foreign lan- 
guage are in constant use, only they are not recognized by their possessor 
or if recognized are not credited to the proper source. A bitter language 
critic who is convinced that he is the possessor of what is referred to as a 
“trained mind” is either very unfair or very stupid not to see the connection 
between the training of his mind and the training he received in the study 
of a language other than his own. 

Given a well prepared and enthusiastic teacher and a class that resists 
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as far as is humanly possible the temptation to take the easy way, still com- 
mon errors continue to be made by the pupils; the teacher continues to de- 
mand perfection or near perfection and to fail large numbers of the pupils, 
with consequent complaints and recriminations from all concerned, from the 
pupil and his family, the administrators, the curriuclum and budget makers. 

As the result of much thought and experiment the writer has become 
convinced that the usual procedure in the treatment of pupil error is wrong. 
The usual procedure is to deal with mistakes as they occur. Day after day 
and day in and day out, the teacher will call on the class to correct or will 
himself correct those common errors as they arise. If he has taught any 
length of time he knows what mistakes are common, knows where the text- 
book contains mistakes either in the French or in the presentation of some 
principle. He could prophesy just what mistake the pupil is likely to make. 
My contention is that being able to anticipate most of the errors the teacher 
should not allow the pupil to make them. The railways employ what are 
known as “trackwalkers.”’ Their duty is to remove obstacles from the 
tracks and see that they are in good order and give warnings. The teacher’s 
duty is of a similar nature. The writer is convinced that the best results can 
be attained by attacking the problem at the very outset. Do not allow any 
child to say “pou” for “peu,” “sewer” for “soeur,” “lure” for “leur.”? Warn 
them in advance that these forms are frequently mispronounced and that 
you will not excuse any mispronunciation now that they have been warned. 

Constant drill on the correct forms at the beginning is far better and 
more successful pedagogy than the attempt to eradicate error once the bad 
habit has been formed. Warn the pupils NEVER, NEVER to do the wrong 
thing in pronunciation, comprehension or syntax. In spite of the contention 
of some psychologists that this sort of procedure is negative and that only 
positive procedures should be followed, i.e. that the children should be told 
WHAT TO DO not WHAT NOT TO DO, I can only point out that it 
works and that the procedure is a time-honored one with illustrious prece- 
dent. Witness the Decalogue. 
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° Correspondence e 





To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I have recently concluded a very extensive three-year inquiry into the 
present fame of Guy de Maupassant. More than one hundred of today’s 
most famous writers responded to the invitation to measure Maupassant’s 
influence upon their work, and to give their opinions of his present place in 
literature. The result is a stimulating record of the fealties and reactions of 
contemporary writers. 

Among the contributors to this inquiry are five winners of the Nobel 
Prize in literature—Knut Hamsun, Sigrid Undset, Thomas Mann, Roger 
Martin du Gard, F. E. Sillanpéii—as well as such distinguished authors as 
André Gide, Jules Romains, Paul Valéry, Arnold and Stefan Zweig, Felix 
Salten, Benedetto Croce, Salvador de Madariaga, Sherwood Anderson, 
Gertrude Atherton, James Branch Cabell, Theodore Dreiser, Edna Ferber, 
Philip Gibbs, Aldous Huxley, Somerset Maugham, Hugh Walpole. 

Ever since some of these letters were first displayed by the Columbia 
University Library at the M.L.A. meeting in December 1938 a number of 
loan exhibits have been arranged at various colleges and private schools in 
the East. In every case these original autograph letters, appealing as they 
do to so many language groups, have aroused such tremendous student 
interest that I have decided to make the collection available to any insti- 
tution which has reasonably good exhibit facilities. The only expense in- 
curred would be the cost of transportation and insurance for the period of 
the exhibit, a matter of a few dollars. 

Anyone wishing to look into the nature and contents of these letters 
before arranging for an exhibit may do so by consulting my recently pub- 
lished Maupassant Criticism in France, 1880-1940, with an Inquiry into His 
Present Fame (King’s Crown Press of Columbia University), where the 
letters appear in full. 

ARTINE ARTINIAN 
Bard College, Columbia University 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 








« Meetings of Associations e 





MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION, WESTERN ZONE, NEW 
YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Tae annual convention meeting of the Modern Language Section of the Western Zone of the 
New York State Teachers Association was held in Lafayette High School, Buffalo, October 24, 
1941. Dr. Louis A. Pingitore of Canisius College, Buffalo, presided as chairman. After separate 
group conferences, the French, German and Spanish sections met jointly to hear an informa- 
tive message from Dr. Roy E. Mosher, New York State Supervisor of Modern Languages. 
Dr. Mosher reported on the status of modern languages in this state and in other parts 
of the nation, mentioning cities in which classes in Jewish, Swedish and Esperanto are being 
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successfully conducted and quoting the percentage of students enrolled in languages in many 
cities of the East. Where the percentage is below forty per cent in a school, teachers are urged 
to determine the reason. Very frequently there is a causal connection between language teach- 
ing and language enrollment. Good teaching is an important factor in maintaining language 
registration. Several schools were cited in this connection, notably Cleveland, which last year 
had only one less language pupil than it had three years ago. We were told not to be alarmed 
by any drop in the number of pupils studying French and German, because the drop has not 
been as great as anticipated five years ago. This is a changing world, and we must adapt 
ourselves to its changes. Commenting on the increased interest in Spanish, an outstanding 
example of the current trend, our Supervisor said that this language is on a more solid basis 
now than it was during the last Spanish wave of popularity. His message was one of encourage- 
ment; modern languages are generally “holding their own.” For teachers of this state, the 
Supervisor said that there was no idea now of discontinuing Regents’ examinations in the 
modern languages, and reminded teachers to consult the pamphlet containing suggestions 
on the rating of Regents’ examination papers. A discussion period followed Dr. Mosher’s talk. 

After luncheon in the Park Lane Hotel, a short business meeting was held. Then the group 
heard an interesting address by Prof. Charles E. Fries, in joint meeting with the Classical 
Section. Prof. Fries, head of the Language Institute at the University of Michigan, chose as 
his subject: Language and Life. The whole working of human society depends on language. 
Language makes possible a reaction in some other organism. Man has speech sounds to cover 
all aspects of human life. The real meaning of these sounds must depend on the usage of the 
speech sounds and the response stimulated in the person who hears them. Many of our words 
have been given new meanings. Five hundred words in Thorndike’s list had 14,007 several and 
separate meanings. One thousand had 25,000 different meanings. How we deal with a word 
determines what we would have it mean. For example, water may convey to us many images: 
bay, lake, spring, rill, brook, river, rain; and at varying temperatures, ice, water and steam. 
The apparatus which language uses is grammar, a series of mechanical uses which apply to 
particular languages. English teachers should know a foreign language, and modern language 
teachers should be familiar with the grammar of the English language. We must analyze the 
mind of the student and determine what he means by certain words that he uses. 

Francis M. SWEET 
Acting Zone Secretary 











» “What Others Say—"” 


FOREIGN LITERATURES AND OUR YOUTH! 
HERBERT J. Davis, President of Smith College 





WE po not yet know whether we are witnessing the final overthrow of western civilization 
that “Untergang des Abendlandes,” described by the prophet of that Germany which has 
promised to set up in its place a new order. Some new order there will be, some new wave 
will follow inevitably as this age of ours lifts to dash itself to pieces. And in the years immedi- 
ately ahead of us it may even be that the only relics of that western civilization will be trans- 
ferred to America. Here at least on this continent the malady of nationalism, the nonsense of 
Blut and Boden should find no place. 


1 Excerpt from the Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association, 1, 2, 
June, 1941. 
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For we are a mixed lot, of many races and languages, and the soil of the Americas stretches 
from the Equator to the Poles. Here is a climate and here is space enough to draw into itself 
from many sources a cosmopolitan culture of free spirits, fed by the waters of all the rivers of 
Europe. 

But there is not much hope of this in the face of an intellectual isolationism, such as is 
at the moment sweeping over the present generation of undergraduates, who are already turn- 
ing their backs on the study of French, Italian and German, and if they are willing to learn 
any foreign language at all, are crowding like flocks of sheep into elementary classes in Spanish 
and Portuguese. I do not for one moment wish to underestimate the importance of the Spanish 
contribution to the culture of this Western Hemisphere. I wish only to emphasize that in col- 
lege and university education we are not primarily concerned with teaching a conversational 
proficiency in those languages which happen to be most useful to travelling salesmen and 
tourists. 

And I would go further and repeat that it is also not our real and primary concern to teach 
foreign languages as tools to be used by our students in graduate study, much less as a mere 
badge of a college education. 

No, we have a much bigger job to do than that, and one that has never been as important 
as it is now. We have to make the study of modern languages and literatures the means by 
which we can keep alive here, in another Renaissance, the civilization of Western Europe, 
and hand on that common culture, which is not and has never been the possession of any single 
nation, but which is the common heritage of all those who are willing and able to receive it; 
which we are proud to acknowledge as 

The anchor of our purest thought, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of our heart, and soul 
Of all our moral being. 


FOR NEW AMERICAS! 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Office of Emergency Management, Washington, D. C. 


THE A of all our educational institutions must be enlisted. A great labor of intellectual ori- 
entation must be performed by the scholars and artists of the hemisphere. The best minds of 
continental Europe have been driven into exile by an enemy whose philosophy is foreign to 
the traditions of the Old World and ridicules the hopes and aspirations of the New. We 
must therefore emancipate the Americas from the now alien cradle of Europe, just as Europe 
in an earlier day freed herself from Asia. The study of the Republics of this continent can be- 
come one of the most interesting and formative tasks of our times. We must come to know 
the national heroes, the traditions, the songs and the folklore of each of the other Republics. 
At the threshold is the barrier of language. Spanish, or its sister tongue Portuguese, must 
become a second language in North America. It is my hope that English may become a second 
tongue for the Republics of the south. A union of our intellectual forces is needed. Such a 
union can bring with it an American renaissance of unlimited possibilities. We need the aid 
of parents in planning the education of their children, the assistance of Boards of Education 
and of our schools and colleges. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON ON TRANSLATIONS 


PROFESSOR JouN A. Hess of Ohio University has kindly called our attention to the following 
remark of the famous Dr. Samuel Johnson on translations: “You may translate books of 


1 Education in a World of Nations, Eighth International Conference, New Education 
Fellowship, Ann Arbor, Michigan, July, 1941, pp. 4-5. 
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science exactly. You may also translate history, in so far as it is not embellished with oratory, 
which is poetical. Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated; and therefore, it is the poets that pre- 
serve the languages; for we would not be at the trouble to learn a language, if we could have 
all that is written in it just as well in a translation. But as the beauties of poetry cannot be 
preserved in any language except that in which it was originally written, we learn the lan- 
guage.”! 

This utterance should give pause to those who assert that since translations of foreign 
literatures are available, we need not learn foreign languages. As for the books of science and 
history that Dr. Johnson mentions as being translatable, they have not all been translated by 
any means and never will or can be. 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, n.d., m1, 23. 








° Notes and News ° 





EIGHT ANNUAL FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


Tue E1cuTa ANNUAL Foreign Language Conference held at New York University, School of 
Education, on November 15 last in co-operation with the American Classical League and the 
Metropolitan Chapters of the A.A.T.F., the A.A.T.S., the Italian Teachers Association, the 
A.A.T.G., and the American Association of Teachers of Hebrew, had as its special topic: 
Demonstration Teaching of Foreign Languages. Among those participating were Dean H. G. 
Doyle of George Washington University, Professor E. W. Bagster-Collins of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Richard Pattee of the Department of State. The chairman of 
the local committee was Professor Rollin H. Tanner. 


“STUDY IN LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES” 


A HELPFUL article under this title by Dorothy M. Field, who held a government exchange fel- 
lowship in Chile in 1940 and joined the Latin American Division of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in February, 1941, has been reprinted from the December, 1941, issue of 
the News Bulletin of the Institute located at 2 West 45th Street, New York City. The article 
lists the Latin American universities, gives their academic year and notes the subjects offered 
by each. 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE GERMANISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


For THE eleven years preceding the present war, the Germanistic Society of America awarded 
a fellowship, under the auspices of the Institute of International Education, to an American 
student for graduate study in Germany. Since the outbreak of the war, the Society has voted 
to offer the fellowship for graduate studies in German language and literature at an American 
college or university. The present holder of the fellowship is Miss Katharine O. Aston, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Kansas, who is studying at Bryn Mawr College. 

The Germanistic Society Fellowship will be offered again for the academic year 1942- 
1943. It is intended for a student who still has course work to do towards the Ph.D. in Ger- 
manics. It carries a cash stipend of $750, payable in two equal installments. It is open to 
American-born men or women under thirty years of age, and unmarried during the tenure of 
the fellowship. The appointee may select the university or college at which he wishes to study, 
subject to approval by the Committee on Selection. 

Requirements for eligibility are: 
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1. American citizenship 

2. Good health 

3. Good moral character and adaptability 

4. A degree from a college or university of recognized standing (seniors are not eligible) 

5. Ability to do independent study and research 

6. A thorough collegiate course in German language and literature completed with 
distinction. 

The fellowship will be administered by the Institute of International Education through 
its Germanistic Society Fellowship Committee. 

Applications and all required credentials must reach the Committee not later than 
March 15, 1942. Application blanks may be secured from the Germanistic Society Fellowship 
Committee, Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Candidates living in or near New York are requested to call at the Institute for an interview. 


F. S. CROFTS AND COMPANY TO PUBLISH 
LAROUSSE TEXTS 


THE NEws that F. S. Crofts and Company of New York City is now publishing the Librairie 
Larousse line at a very reasonable price will be welcome to all teachers of French. Thus far 
two volumes, in soft covers at only 20 cents each, have appeared: Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier 
de Séville, and Zadig and Micromégas of Voltaire. 


JOINT MEETING OF NFMLT AND 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


THE SPEAKER at this meeting on Monday, February 23 in the Clift Hotel, San Francisco, will 
be Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of Education, UCLA and past director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, New York. His topic will be ‘Basic Practical and Potential 
Values of Foreign Language Instruction.” 


A “JOUR FRANCAIS” IN IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Tue Frenco DEPARTMENT of Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania, held its third 
semi-annual “Jour Francais” on November 7, 1941. A seminar in French-Canadian cuiture 
and literature was conducted for the occasion by Sister Antonia, O.S.U. of Trois Riviéres, 
Quebec. 

The program opened with a formal banquet the evening before the “Jour Frangais” in 
the college dining hall when Le Cercle Frangais presented a musical entertainment. The 
members of the French Club were introduced to the guest of honor in the reception hall im- 
mediately after the dinner. 

The “Jour Francais” became the most outstanding event of Immaculata’s French De- 
partment in December, 1940, when faculty and student body were invited to converse in 
French for the day and join the fun. At that time, small fleur-de-lis were provided for those 
who wished to participate in the day’s events. A feature of the day’s program was an exhibit 
which included anything and everything made in France. Among the entries was a table of 
French perfumes, donated by the students themselves. 

The second “Jour Frangais” was celebated in March, 1941, on the feast of Mi-Caréme, 
the French mid-Lenten day of rejoicing. As an adaptation of the traditional ceremony of La 
Reine des Reines, Le Cercle Francais paid honor on that day to the highest ranking student 
among majors in French. Musical numbers featured many well-known French folk songs. 

The theme chosen this year for the “Jour Francais” was La France en Amérique and all 
the plans for the event centered around that theme. The insignia selected to be worn was the 
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maple leaf—the national emblem of Canada. For weeks before, the interest of the entire stu- 
dent body was awakened by a series of posters revealing the extent of French and French- 
Canadian influence in American life. Specially prepared for the French-American exhibit was 
a large poster-map of the Americas with regions of French origin and places where the French 
language has survived, indicated in uniform color. 

The formal “Jour Frangais” banquet carried out in very detail the motif of the maple 
leaf emblem-bowls of bright November leaves—petite yellow menus (printed in French, of 
course)—and tempting gold and brown dishes from the “supréme de fruit” to créme glacée. 

At Immaculata College, the “Jour Frangais” has rapidly developed into an all-college 
celebration, faculty and students inquiring, ‘When shall we have another French Day?” 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR EARL GODFREY MELLOR 


Dr. Eart Goprrey MELLor, Professor of Romance Philology at the University of Virginia, 
died suddenly on July 27, 1941, at Mattapoisett, Massachusetts. With his demise the academic 
profession lost one of its most able and most devoted members. 

Professor Mellor was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, on November 12, 1896. He 
attended Clark University. As an undergraduate, he was a keen student of French and 
Spanish. In 1918, after his graduation from the university, he enlisted in the American Army 
and was stationed in South Carolina until September, 1919. 

In 1920 he began his academic career as a teacher of French and Spanish at Blair Acad- 
emy, Blairstown, New Jersey. With the earnestness and the thoroughness which characterized 
him, he soon decided to improve his professional] training by study abroad. In 1921 he went to 
France and spent a year as an assistant d’anglais at the Ecole du Chdteau at Soisy-sous-Etioles, 
in the vicinity of Paris. He took advantage of his sojourn in France to attend lectures at the 
Sorbonne and to take a prolonged trip through Spain. As he was an excellent student of lan- 
guages, he came back to this country with a mastery of spoken French and Spanish rarely 
achieved by foreign-born speakers. In 1923 he became an instructor in Romance Languages at 
Clark University. Two years later he registered at Harvard University as a graduate student 
in the Department of Romance Languages and received the doctor’s degree in June, 1930. 
While at Harvard, in addition to pursuing graduate studies, he also acted as an Instructor in 
French from 1926 to 1930. In September, 1930 he was called to the University of Virginia as 
an Associate Professor of Romance Philology. He was promoted to a full professorship in 
1940. 

Professor Mellor’s broad training served him and the University of Virginia in good stead. 
At Harvard he had not only specialized in French and Spanish languages and literatures, but 
he had also shown himself an unusually gifted student of general Romance linguistics. His 
active interest in linguistics continued at the University of Virginia, where he taught the 
courses in Old French, Old Spanish, and Old Italian. 

As a teacher he soon became known for the high standards of scholarship which he im- 
posed upon himself and demanded of his students. Although he possessed a solid and abundant 
store of information, his unwillingness to parade his knowledge and his insistence upon sterling 
qualities kept him from publishing the results of most of his investigations.! 

The writers of these biographical notes came into close contact with Professor Mellor 
long ago when they were graduate students at Harvard University. They have cherished his 
friendship throughout the years and have been the recipients of many favors from him. They 


feel his death very deeply. JoserpH Mféparp CaRRIERE 


Northwestern University 
Lucrus Gaston MOFFAT 


University of Virginia 


1 One of Professor Mellor’s studies, “English in the Secondary Schools of France,” ap- 
peared in the Modern Language Journal for October, 1933, pp. 27-35. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


On Aprit 18, 1941, at the Annual Meeting in Chicago, the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South approved a proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the Association as follows: 

Article 3. Members—Sect. (a) “Any person approved by the Secretary-Treasurer may be- 
come a member upon the annual payment of $2.00 which shall include the annual subscription 
of the Journal,” to read: Any person approved by the Secretary-Treasurer may become a member 
upon the annual payment of $3.00 which shall include the annual subscription of the Journal. 

Also to change Article 3. Members—Sect. (b) ‘‘Any member of an affiliated local or state 
organization may become a member and subscriber by the annual payment of $1.75 if made 
to the Treasurer of the Association through the Treasurer of the affiliated organization,” 
to read: Any member of an affliated local or state organization may become a member and sub- 
scriber by the annual payment of $2.75 if made to the Treasurer of the Association through the 
Treasurer of the affiliated organization. 

The above proposition for changes in the Constitution of the Association will be presented 
at the Business Meeting of the Annual Meeting of the Association, which will be held on April 
17 and 18, at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

Ju1to DEL Toro, Secy.-Treas., 
Ass’n. of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Central West and South. 








° Book Reviews’ ° 





El Héroe, by Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga, edited with Introduction, Exer- 
cises, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Virgil A. Warren, and James O. Swain. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, $1.20. 


This edition of a representative play of one of Spanish America’s leading dramatists of 
the twentieth century is an excellent text for the teacher who wants to give his or her students 
the genuine atmosphere of a Spanish-American home, where normal conversational Spanish 
is spoken. The vocabulary of the play, while never slangy, is living, useful Spanish. The 
plot of El Héroe has simplicity, suspense, and a happy ending. There is just enough humor to 
enliven the text, and it is all innocent and of a type that is readily understandable to English 
speaking students. 

The introduction will make Sénchez Galarraga a human being to the students, and the 
splendid bibliography of his works and of the best literary criticism concerning them make this 
edition one that should be in the Spanish-American collection of every library. The notes are 
so complete that El] Héroe can be used as early as the latter part of the first year of college, 
and the third or fourth semester of high school. It will also find a place in literature courses 
and in conversation classes. The exercises provide verb drills and practice in conversation and 
in the use of idioms in original sentences. 

This very practical edition of El] Héroe should be especially helpful to teachers who are 
specialists in other languages but find it necessary for the time being to fill our their schedules 
with Spanish classes, and the experienced teacher of Spanish will welcome the chance to pre- 
sent to his students a genuine Spanish-American dramatic work. 

Joun L. Martin 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
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BrapDy, AGNES MARIE, Pan-American Spanish. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. Illustrated. Price, $2.35. 


This ample grammar for beginning students is most attractive and up-to-date, for it is 
one of the current attempts to approach Spanish from the Latin-American viewpoint, both 
culturally and linguistically. The author also admits in the preliminary pages that she is try- 
ing to get away from the usual “grammar-culture” method expounded for such a long time 
by a great body of language teachers. 

The book has thirty lessons and six entremeses or review lessons, along with four ap- 
pendices, a “grammar brief’”’ and vocabularies, which add up to some 470-odd pages. Each 
lesson has one or more of the following: Ear-Training, Tongue-Training and Eye-Training. 
The latter is usually very idiomatic and full of practical expressions. As the book progresses, 
the author takes up the various Latin-American countries and gives her data in a very inter- 
esting way. Usually this part is written in Spanish, and with the exception of experts and ex- 
tremely well-traveled people, Miss Brady’s information would seem to all very accurate and 
adequate. The writer of this review had several people check on the countries with which 
they were familiar and the majority reacted in favor of the language employed and the facts 
given. 

The sections of the book devoted to the elements of pronunciation are entitled “Your 
First (Second, etc.) Day of Spanish.’”’ An attempt is made to contrast Castilian with “Spanish” 
pronunciation almost from the start, which serves to emphasize the title of the book. Just 
what was the norm Miss Brady used for “Spanish” is not known, but this is more or less 
inconsequential in a beginning grammar. 

One of the appendices is very interesting, because it attempts to instruct the student in 
the elements of Spanish gestures. Number 16 “To Flirt” reveals some unconscious humor, 


. for a note warns: i Sélo para mujeres! 


The book is so interesting that it arouses comments without effort. Nevertheless, in all 
fairness, it must be pointed out that the lack of many composition sections makes this book 
ill-suited for the ordinary freshman section. Its length would not fit into a beginning course 
run on the quarter system, although it would work out well in classes under the semester 
system, with the further advantage of having enough reading material to exclude the purchase 
of an elementary reader. However, for beginning classes composed of interested upperclass- 
men, Pan-American Spanish could well be the perfect answer for a textbook. 

Francis GHIGO 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Paracio Vatpés, A., Santa Rogelia. Edited by Howard L. Schug and 
Francis M. Kercheville. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941. 
Price, $1.40. 


The introduction to this edition is principally composed of excerpts taken from the 
author’s Testamento literario, Los papeles del Doctor Angelico, and from Palacio Valdés of 
Ant6n del Olmet y Torres Bernal. A letter from the Alvarez Quintero brothers is also included. 
These excerpts are both interesting and instructive, but possibly could have been more ef- 
fectively introduced, from the standpoint of continuity, as a part of a short biographical sketch. 

As the editors state in their preface, the novel has been reduced to approximately one- 
half its length to meet classwork limitations, and bracketed summaries in Spanish of the 
longer excisions have been made. Those parts deleted have been well and carefully chosen, 
but even so, the wisdom of such excessive emasculation of the original text seems questionable. 

The notes are presented at the foot of the page on which the construction to be explained 
appears, instead of in a separate section in the back of the text. This attractive time-saving 
feature is certain to meet with the approval of the student. 
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There are no exercises based on the text. The vocabulary is complete except for the omis- 
sion of certain short and obviously well known words. 
J. WortH BANNER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


CENTENO, AuGUSTO, and SALAS, MANUEL, Reunién en México. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1941. Price, $1.15. 


In the preface of this text, the authors have stressed the importance of presenting a 
stimulating type of reading designed to arouse and hold the interest of the student; to preserve 
in the presentation of the material the characteristic flavor of the language in the choice of 
vocabulary and phraseology. In both of these aims they have succeeded admirably. 

As the title indicates, fhe subject of the composition is our newly “rediscovered” neighbor 
to the south, Mexico. This in itself is a fitting and wise choice, in view of the recently awakened 
interest in this country. 

The pitfall of guidebook style, into which so many texts have fallen, has been carefully 
avoided. The material is presented mainly in dramatic form, with here and there the intro- 
duction of letters. Possibly it would have been preferable to have maintained the dramatic 
form throughout. However, this may be interpreted as a commentary on the excellence of the 
dialogue, rather than as a criticism of the epistolary interpolations fer se. 

The dialogue is racy, interesting, realistic, and interspersed with deft, humorous touches 
which will appeal strongly to the student. The abundant use of well chosen idioms of every- 
day life is also a very valuable asset. There are excellent pen and ink sketches of Mexican 
scenes which lend color and authenticity to the narrative. Three sets of exericses afford 
adequate material for drill in comprehension and composition. Notes on the text are con- 
veniently placed at the foot of the page on which the word or phrase to be explained occurs. 

In brief, this book is admirably adapted to the second year of language instruction. It 
is a welcome departure from the old stereotyped, dead, and humorless type of reader. It fills 
the need for an intermediate text which may serve as a forerunner to the introduction to 
Spanish literature proper. 

J. WortH BANNER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


RoMERA-NAvVARRO, M., Luces de Espana. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1940. Price, $1.32. 


Luces de Espafia is a series of short biographies of famous Spaniards, arranged chrono- 
logically. These lives of great men begin with the Cid, national hero of the eleventh century, 
and they end with the great painter Goya, who died in 1828. The list of thirty includes kings, 
saints, statesmen, navigators, discoverers, conquerors, missionaries, philosophers, orators, 
novelists, poets, dramatists, composers, painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, and architects. 

There are forty-four illustrations. 

Necessary explanations, translations of idioms, historical and geographical indications 
that are often given in notes are all inserted in the vocabulary which is complete and adequate. 

The laudable attempt to bring these great figures before young students and thus to im- 
part to them a realization of the glorious achievements of Spanish civilization has been suc- 
cessful. The very brief accounts present each individual in a sharp and succinct portrait. The 
striking traits of each personality are caught and rendered skillfully in a clear, interesting, 
and harmonious style. 

We see the imperious victor, Rodrigo Di4éz de Vivar, who struck terror into the hearts 
of the Saracens and became the great national hero celebrated for five centuries in nearly 
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every form of literature, the wise Alfonso the Tenth who directed scholarly investigation to 
literary production with such brilliant efficiency but could not rule with firmness, Ferdinand 
the great diplomatic and political genius, the thrilling discoveries of Balboa, the great vic- 
tories of Cortés, the sparkling humor of Cervantes, the inventive genius of Lope de Vega, the 
intellectual perfection of Calder6n, the vigor, exactness, and naturalness of Vel4zquez’ art, 
Murillo’s tender lyric portrayal of beauty in pleasing symmetry and Goya’s skillful rendering 
of life, emotions, and movement. 

Two women are included: the adorable Isabel the Catholic, beautiful, virtuous, and 
talented queen of the great Ferdinand, and Saint Teresa, an exalted mystic and teacher, writer, 
and practical director of convents. 

Acquaintance with these great figures should create a real interest in the minds of college 
students and incline them toward more enthusiastic study of Spanish culture. 


FostER ERWIN GUYER 
Dartmouth College, 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


Jones, Wituis K., and Hansen, Miriam M., Hispanoamericanos. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1941. Price, $1.45. 


No apology is needed for the publication in ever increasing number, by American editors 
and publishers, of school texts aiming to acquaint our students with the rich and varied litera- 
ture of Hispanic America. It is a part of the movement of inteJlectual co-operation between 
Latin America and U. S. America, which will do as much, if not more, to promote good 
understanding between the two groups, as all the good will oratory and good will official visits. 

The present volume of short stories, edited by Willis Knapp Jones and Miriam M. Han- 
sen, is one of the latest additions to the list of such texts. The reason prompting its publica- 
tion is neatly set forth in the Foreword by Concha Romero Jones, from which I quote: “It 
has become generally accepted today that there is no better basis for an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the ways of life of a given people than a familiarity with the novel and the short story, 
in which the characters move on a stage of their own, a world in which they act under the 
influence of ancestral tradition, mores, and personal inclination. A portrayal of certain phases 
of Latin American life by Latin American writers of the quality selected for this volume is 
therefore a much needed contribution, for it permits the student to become acquainted with 
a group of Spanish American authors of the highest rank, through whose vivid tales he may 
view historical fact, customs, scenery, traditions, attitudes.” 

The selections include an excerpt from the diary of Columbus; there is one representative 
of Central America (Rubén Darfo) and one or more from all but two of the other Spanish 
American countries of the continent. The short but excellent Introduction gives a brief char- 
acteristic of the Latin American short story, and calls attention to the fact that there can be 
no “typical Latin American,” that no generalizations can cover all the nineteen Spanish 
speaking republics. The stories have therefore been chosen with a view to bringing into relief 
the peculiar traits and dissimilarities of the nations represented. Each selection is preceded 
by a short sketch of the author and his place in literature. The stories are not rewritten, but 
are given in the author’s own words, a feature very much to be commended. Some of them, 
however, are slightly abbreviated. 

Explanations and translation of difficult passages are given in the notes at the bottom 
of each page. 

Most of the stories are complete in themselves; a few are episodes selected from larger 
works. There are about 50 pages of exercises, material for composition, grammar review, word 
study, and questions for practice in speaking. The vocabulary is complete. It seems to me that 


this book should be a useful introduction to the study of the literatures of Latin America. 
Nits FLATEN 


St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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El alférez real, novel by Eustaquio Palacios; edited by John L. Martin, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, $1.30. 


This Columbian, romantic novel, first published 1886, is a timely addition to Spanish 
American texts. It is especially to be recommended for its purity of language, freedom from 
questionable situations, and the human interest in the love intrigue. It is also free from violence, 
melodrama, and social conflict. Although this text will have an important place in courses in 
Spanish American Literature, it will serve as an intermediate text in those schools and colleges 
that have no special courses in Spanish American Literature. Dr. Martin is to be compli- 
mented on the careful editing and the Oxford University Press on the really attractive cover, 
illustrations, and printing. It will be well for libraries to purchase this edition of El al férez real 
for their section on Columbian Literature. The short but carefully written Introduction will 
serve as a point of departure for a more extended study of Columbian letters. 

James O. SwaIN 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


SHARP, STANLEY L., and STROTHMANN, FRIEDRICH W., German Reading 
Grammar. Stanford University. New York: Ginn and Company, 1941. 
Price, $1.75. 

Teachers who believe that reading is the primary purpose of language learning at the 
present time and who have long been waiting for a beginning text that combines a large 
amount of good literary German with the elements of grammar will certainly want to have 
a copy of this new work. Maturity of both subject matter and syntactical forms places this 
book on the college level with reading as the goal and grammar explained solely as a means 
to this end. 

The German Reading Grammar contains twenty-four Lessons. Each lesson is divided in 
the following manner: Text A, which up to Lesson XVIII comprises unrelated sentences em- 
bodying grammatical and syntactical principles; Vocabulary; Text B, a connected story 
elaborating on vocabulary and grammar of this chapter; Grammar, i.e. explanations with 
paradigms; Exercises including German questions based mainly on Text B, ample translations 
both into German and into English, and brief grammar drills. A Passive Vocabulary emphasiz- 
ing word formations occurring within the reading begins with Text B of Lesson VI and with 
Text A of Lesson XX. 

One of the many outstanding features of this Grammar is the copious German reading 
material comprising within its 33,000 running words such Novellen as Heyse’s “L’Arrabiata” 
(ca. 1,000 words), Zschokke’s “Der zerbrochene Krug” (ca. 2,400 words), Chamisso’s “Peter 
Schlemihl” (ca. 9,000 words), and Storm’s “Psyche” (ca. 7,000 words); moreover it contains 
timely sketches and scientific articles as, “‘Arbeitslosigkeit und Maschine,” “Der Zeitsinn der 
Bienen,” and “Aus der Geschichte unserer Sprache” (in three sections). All the reading selec- 
tions are well adapted to a college student’s intelligence and interest. “Der zerbrochene Krug” 
is completely recast in Rhenish atmosphere with the plot and language especially appealing to 
young readers. This reviewer as a “‘Rheinlainder,” however, would like to know when a Jahr- 
markt in Oberwesel was ever held in tiefem Schnee (p. 78, 1.7); likewise the breaking of this 
expensive “Krug” (p. 87, ll. 24-26) certainly is too easily accomplished. The avowed purpose 
of the authors “to enable the student of German, at the end of his first year of study, to read, 
with the exclusive aid of a dictionary an average German text, even of a scientific nature, 
Without losing himself in a maze of syntactical patterns, which are either still entirely new to 
him or not yet assimilated,” has been accomplished. Closest approximation to complex German 
style has been reached halfway in the book; just one example from Lesson XV, p. 129, ll. 4-7: 
Wenn leben mehr ist als essen, trinken und schlafen, wenn Lust und Leid, Freude und Schmerz, 
wenn Lachen, Weinen und Lieben auch zum Leben gehiren, wenn, mit einem Wort, leben “Mensch 
Sein” heiszt, dann war jenes Jahr, in dem ich auf den grauen Mann wartete, das letzte meines 
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Lebens. One might wonder, however, whether first semester students will consider this “nearly 
normal and average German?” The writer suggests certain minor corrections to be made in 
Texts A and B as follows: p. 117, 1. 5, der Stadt zu zog, should be written either zuzog as one 
word or nach is to be inserted before der Stadt; p. 117, 1. 10, clarify meaning; p. 164, 1. 12, change 
to inverted word order in the main clause following dependent clause; page 177, 1. 24 f., change 
Thre Frau to Ihr Schatz; in the diagram, p. 199, Lesson XX, substitute for the English word 
“Cabins” the good German Badezelle which appears in Lesson XXI, p. 217, Note 6; p. 249, 
1. 8, place separable prefix mit at end of sentence; p. 108, 1. 18 and 109, 1. 14, drop “e” before 
“1” in dunkelen and edelen. 

The Vocabulary of this Grammar is based upon the 1,018 starred words of the Minimum 
Standard German Vocabulary plus 25 words of the second thousand. About 50 new words are 
introduced in each lesson, except in Lessons [X and X, to compensate for the memorizing of 
the principal parts of the irregular verbs. This steady introduction of a constant number of 
words makes it often impossible to apply the frequency principle within the individual chapter; 
it also necessitates that words are listed in the Vocabulary which cannot be found within the 
reading selections of the lesson, e.g. Lesson X: der Himmel, warm, bitten um, nach und nach, 
and of the Passive Vocabulary, geféhrlich. English cognates are always printed in italics in the 
Vocabulary. Words such as Auto, p. 15, Programm, Konzert, p. 20, Soziologie, p. 41, Kanonen 
(schiisse) p. 130, Dokument, p. 145, Prozess, p. 212, Galerie, p. 214, Bronze (zeit), p. 241, and 
others occur within the text without being listed in the Vocabulary; others, however, like 
Paradies, p. 34, Harfe, p. 25, tanzen, p. 105, Szene, page 130 and 151, Provinz, p. 152, Phantasie, 
p. 154 and others are translated either within the text or within a note. 

One recognizes a slight disadvantage in using a connected text throughout the Gram- 
mar, because the authors, laboring to stay within the range of the chosen Minimum Vocabu- 
lary of 1,043 words, have been forced to give 31 translations within Texts A and B, 37 transla- 
tions within the Exercises, and 273 translations, peculiarly called Notes. The authors also 
include many translations in the form of a Passive Vocabulary. This is particularly true of the 
opening chapters, e.g. Lesson II B, affixes to 19 lines of reading 12 (translation) Notes. Most 
striking repetition of words not indicated in the regular Vocabulary and therefore not required 
learning, but referred to in a Note are: Teufel, Lesson IV, occurs 18 times in Text B and 6 times 
in the Exercises (was he important after all?); Krug in Lesson X occurs 15 times, in Lesson XI 
5 times, and it appears finally in Lesson XX; Schachtel in Lesson X occurs 10 times; Pfarrer 
in Lessons X and XI occurs 13 times and is translated twice as priest, while in Lesson VII 
where it occurrs 6 times, it is referred to in a Note as a title for a clergyman; the compound 
Gliickséckel is translated in Lessons XIII and XIV, Geldsdckel is translated in Lesson XIII, 
while Sdckel itself, although it appears once in Lesson XIII and 3 times in Lesson XTV, is not 
translated until Lesson XV. None of the above words is listed in the German-English Vocabu- 
lary at the end of the book. 

In the Passive Vocabulary the authors stress the principle of word formation and of word- 
family groups. In themselves these are most fruitful features in language learning and in this 
Grammar they are often applied to great advantage. Thus in Lesson VI B, where this Pas- 
sive Vocabulary is first mentioned, there appear repeatedly these derivatives and compounds 
of the word arbeiten, in order of their first appearance: die Arbeitslosigheit, der Arbeiter, die 
Arbeit, the verb itself, der Arbeitnehmer, arbeitslos, der Arbeitgeber. In Lesson XX B, one also 
finds 8 derivatives of baden, although the meanings are not mentioned in the Passive Vocabu- 
lary. This reviewer wishes that the authors had carried out this idea more systematically, as 
they did so thoroughly in Lesson XXIV A. Perhaps the continuity and literary merit of the 
reading selections prevented them from elaborating upon the word-family groups. 

In the extensive use of the Passive Vocabulary, the authors have often given derivatives of 
words before the word formation principle involved is explained. The countless identical repeti- 
tions such as schliesslich, schrecklich, stiirmisch appearing in this order in Lessons XII and XIII 
with hardly varied translations, seem unnecessary. It is also difficult to understand why 4 
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word like der Tod is translated within the text on p. 85, in the Passive Vocabulary p. 110, 
p. 132, p. 157, while the adjective tot is included in Note 10, p. 35 and in the Passive Vocabulary, 
p. 60. Translating the word vor as “ago” (p. 158) with no further explanation or reference seems 
incomprehensible especially since the text uses vor 8 times. 

Sharp and Strothmann restrict themselves to a minimum of 96 idioms. This is a sensible 


plan, especially since they give varied meanings to prepositions in the Vocabulary. In a few 


instances certain expressions including Art und Weise (used repeatedly), ich lief wm mein Leben, 
p. 117, der Tur gegeniiber, p. 198 (and other similar forms with gegeniiber, gegeniiber merely 
translated as opposite is not sufficient), voll Neid, p. 117, voll Dank, p. 182, viel Milch, p. 184, 
beim Sammeln, p. 183, auf Armeslainge, p. 214, nach oben zu, p. 232, should have been included 
among the idioms. However, the listing of her as “ago,” p. 181, as an idiom needs further 
clarification. 

The greatest merit of this German Reading Grammar lies in its new evaluation of 
grammatical principles. The authors have made frequency counts of grammatical forms 
from ordinary prose, and as a result, have abandoned the accustomed procedure in a striking 
manner. The modal auxiliaries are introduced in Lesson III, while the future tense is reserved 
until Lesson XIX. These innovations are certainly justified by research and application within 
this very volume. Although the treatment of the subjunctive in indirect discourse is very mea- 
ger, the imaginative subjunctive (ordinarily called subjunctive contrary-to-fact) finds abun- 
dant treatment and attendant examples. After reading the explanation the reviewer feels that 
the invention of the new term, “Imaginative Subjunctive” is fully justified. Future readers of 
scientific material will be grateful for prolific examples of comprehensive sections on the 
subjunctive and on participial constructions. It is also interesting that “L’Arrabiata” and 
“Der zerbrochene Krug” can be read before the plurals of nouns are introduced beginning 
with Lesson XIV. The grammatical principles are not merely stated in concise form but are 
explained in such a way that the teacher has, in most cases, but little to add; wherever possible 
attention is also called to similarities in the English language. 

Certain irregularities in the Grammar have been noted, but space forbids listing them here 
in detail. 

In the Appendix one misses the English equivalents for reference. Items not stressed in the 
body of the Grammar do not appear here, as the genitive of the personal pronouns and the 
future perfect of the imaginative subjunctive. The table of endings of noun declensions does 
not account for the feminines of the first two classes and the masculines and neuters of the 
fourth class, ordinarily classed as mixed. 

The German-English Vocabulary is complete as far as the authors’ basic vocabulary plus a 
few derivatives is concerned. It would have been interesting to see here the total number of 
compounds and derivatives used throughout the book, but this might have lengthened the 
volume beyond practical limits. 

The Index is comprehensive, but a few further additions may be suggested: under Ad- 
jectives, “in-lich and -bar, 70”; under Compounds, “hin und her, 40; position, 58”; after in- 
separable, “79; be-, ent-, ser-, 125; ver-, 147; er-, 148”; under Prefixes after separable “40, 41, 
58.” 

Remarkably few typographical errors were noticed within the 316 pages, including 
briefly, p. 35, Note 4, dem instead of den; p. 77, 1. 16, a hyphen is missing after irgend; p. 138, 
Exercise V, ]. 4 after dunkelblau, use a comma instead of a semicolon; p. 313, under Compounds, 
word formation, 63 instead of 43. One is impressed by the clear, concise format of this Gram- 
mar which ought to be welcome to students and teachers alike. 

As one reaches the final pages of this Reading Grammar these convictions surge to the 
foreground of one’s consciousness: Reading is only learned by reading. Here in this Grammar 
the student receives a basic vocabulary woven into compendious reading material of 
mature, interesting, and literary nature in such a way that he absolutely must come to a 
mastery of it. Peculiarities of German word construction by means of elimination or elaboration 
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with prefixes and suffixes have become integral to his reading. The syntactical difficulties have 
kept pace with grammatical forms and vocabulary enrichment in such a way that the road to 
most beneficial advancement has truly been laid. For these reasons we at the College of 
Wooster have adopted this book for the coming year. 
Wit11aM I. SCHREIBER 
The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio 


ROSELER, R. O., Deutsche Novellen des 19. Jahrhunderts. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1941. Price, $1.50. 


The five Novellen comprising this volume are: Keller, Kleider machen Leute; Meyer, 
Gustav Adolfs Page; Storm, Dir Séhne des Senators; Raabe, Die Hamelschen Kinder; Stifter, 
Das Heidedorf. Certain of the stories have already been edited individually, others are here 
made available for the first time in textbook form. This collection of five complete Novellen in 
a single volume seems ideally suited for combining careful classroom reading with more rapid 
supplementary reading to be done outside of class. Thus the individual instructor may make 
his choices on the basis of his individual taste and wishes. The inclusion of five stories in a 
single volume will help the students to effect a saving in expenditures for textbooks. The same 
skillful editing which characterizes previous publications of Professor Réseler is evident here. 
The general introduction consists of a well-written, concise history of the genre, which defines 
briefly but adequately the term Novelle. The short but excellent biographical sketches “intro- 
duce the student to the life, work, and literary significance” of the authors. A delightful touch 
is furnished by the inclusion of a choice bit of poetry in each sketch, such as Keller’s A bendlied 
and Storm’s Die Stadt. Each Novelle is followed by a set of German questions which are well- 
formulated and which preserve the individual flavor of each story.The brief notes printed at 
the bottom of the page are done with admirable restraint, giving the student, however, all 
necessary aid. The German-English vocabulary appears to be complete except for the inten- 
tional omission of the most common words and certain compounds. Typographical errors have 
been noted as follows: p. ix, ll. 4 and 33; 8, 2; 139, 11; 206, note 3; 227, 14 and 25; 234, 7; 250, 
9; 267, note 4; 274, quest. 4 top of page; 284, 12; 290, 14; 295, 10; 296, note 2; 299, 3. It should 
have been indicated on p. 7 that Kleider machen Leute forms a part of the second volume of 
Die Leute von Seldwyla. The five Novellen furnish a wealth of enjoyable and stimualting read- 
ing. The Keller selection, as is well-known, is the charming story of Wenzel Strapinski and the 
people of Seldwyla and Goldach. This is an excellent example of the genre. The story by C. F. 
Meyer with its somewhat more difficult language is the fascinating tale concerning a disguised 
page in the service of King Gustavus Adolphus set against a background of the Thirty Years 
War. Die Sihne des Senators is a simple narrative characteristic of Storm’s pleasant style. 
The fourth Novelle is Raabe’s gripping version of the Pied Piper. The volume is completed 
with Stifter’s impressive picture of the heath and a story of pious peasants. The edition makes 
available a compact cross-section of the 19th Century Novelle and with its brief, well-written 
introductory essay and biographical sketches will serve as a miniature history of this delightful 
literary genre. 

Pau G. GRAHAM 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


FLEISSNER, O. S., and FLEISSNER, E. M., Die Kunst der Prosa. Sammlung 
ausgewadhlter Dichtungen und ihre Interpretation. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1941. Price, $1.60. 

This new text by the Fleissners is an excellent inductive guide to an aesthetic apprecia- 


tion of German narrative prose. The stories are very carefully chosen to exemplify the nature 
and stylistic characteristics of Volksdichtung, Romanticism, Poetic Realism, Impressionism, 
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and Symbolism. The critical analysis which follows each story is written in German. This has 
a twofold advantage: 1) the authors are compelled to confine themselves to the essentials and 
to present their observations in a straightforward and lucid manner; 2) the students become 
familiar with the vocabulary and style of modern German literary criticism. The authors’ 
diction is of medium difficulty and thoroughly idiomatic. A careful perusal revealed only one 
Anglicism, i.e., on page 95, line 10, where the indefinite article is missing. Most teachers will 
welcome thé authors’ procedure of giving the student initial help by furnishing an idiomatic 
English translation of the first few pages of the critical introduction. Three levels of artistic 
presentation are discussed here on the basis of three skillfully selected passages taken from 
Vicki Baum, Sudermann, and Rilke. A shorter selection from Vicki Baum would have served 
the purpose equally well. 

The inherent differences between a fairy tale by Grimm, a humorous tale by J. P. Hebel, 
and a dramatic anecdote by Kleist, as well as their common features as Volksdichtung, are 
brought out clearly in the second chapter. Just as impressive is the discerning characterization 
of three types of romantic narrative: Der blonde Eckbert, by Tieck, Ritter Gluck, by E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, and Das Tanzlegendchen, by Gottfried Keller. But what would Keller say about the 
remark that the melody and rhythm of certain passages in his Tanzlegendchen would make an 
artistic impression even on a person who did not understand the meaning of the text? It will 
not do to divorce the meaning of the words from their form. 

Those who think of Poetic Realism in terms of a definite period in 19th century literature 
will be surprised to find, besides an abridged version of Stifter’s Bergkristall, a selection from 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister as a representative text. The choice is well justified from a stylistic 
point of view. The inclusion of Thomas Mann’s Das Wunderkind as an example of impression- 
istic narrative is especially felicitous, and the discussion of this artistic narrative is very 
enlightening. Wiechert’s powerful Tobias constitutes an effective contrast to Mann’s sketch. 
The exposition of Wiechert’s symbolism is impressive. “No attempt was made to exhaust all 
the possibilities of the subject,” as the authors state in the Foreword. Nevertheless the symbol 
of the grinding mill could have been brought out more clearly through a possible reference to 
the well known German saying about God’s mills that grind slowly but exceedingly fine. 

The receptive and sensitive student who has read the book thus far is now ready to enjoy 
fully Rilke’s Cornet with the help of the faithful yet unstrained translation by Mrs. Norton, 
printed on the opposite page. 

There are a number of profound and pertinent observations on the meaning of art in the 
brief selection from Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, which makes up the last 
chapter of the book. The serious student will like to test his reasoning ability on these few pages 
of philosophic prose from the pen of the world-renowned philosopher. Many readers might 
prefer, however, to close the book with the enchanting music of Rilke’s prose lingering in their 
ears. Going beyond the narrative prose with the authors, the reviewer would have liked to see, 
in place of Schopenhauer, a selection from Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, as another example of poetic 
prose to contrast with Rilke’s lyrical suppleness. It would also be a fitting tribute to the unique 
part which Nietzsche plays in the evolution of modern German artistic prose. 

Nietzsche’s “dynamic style” is mentioned briefly in the Notes, where the student will find 
succinct information on special terms and names. One minor correction should be made: 
Tuttlingen is not in Baden, but in Wiirttemberg. Many students will look in vain for a note 
on the following names: Gregor von Nyssa, Gregor von Nazianz (page 85), Terpsichore, 
Polyhymnia, Euterpe (page 86) and especially on Arpeggien (page 158). The title: “Le hibou 
et les moineaux”’ on the same page should be translated in the notes. 

The Vocabulary does not include basic words. Most teachers would prefer to have the 
original or general meaning of a word listed along with the specific meaning which fits the pas- 
sage in question. Looking at the first few pages of the Vocabulary we find, to quote two 
examples, for ableiten only ‘to dispel’ and for aufdecken only ‘to serve.’ Can unschicklich ever 
mean ‘paltry,’ which is the only meaning given? Sometimes it is advisable to add a specific 
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word to show that the translation given holds good only in this combination, e.g., aufschlagen 
(Buch), ‘to open.’ It would be well to mark the pronunciation of foreign words such as Genie 
and Paletot and to indicate their accent, especially with words that are otherwise identical or 
very similar in English, for instance: formal, monoton, Porzellan. 

The make-up of the book is excellent, the cover unusually attractive, the typography clear. 
Only one misprint was noticed (page 94, line 15). But why not use German print? 

The minor flaws mentioned do not detract from the intrinsic value of this book, which is 
a distinct contribution to the list of mature German anthologies. 

EricH HOFACKER 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Per, Mario A., The Italian Language. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. 


This work, as the author himself states in the Preface, is destined chiefly “to the ends of 
elementary and advanced instructions for classes in Italian linguistics in the colleges and uni- 
versities of English-speaking countries.” I must say immediately that it fulfills very well this 
purpose: the clear exposition, the splendid documentation, the sound and prudent scholarly 
method, the remarkable conciseness make it a very fitting instrument for the teaching of the 
main elements of Italian linguistics. 

That I should not agree with many items of such a large exposition is quite natural; it 
would not be fair, however, to criticize in too much detail every point, since the author was 
obliged by the limited scope of his book to neglect systematically any arguments in defense of 
his statements. I will, therefore, examine here only a few points which seem to me of particular 
importance, merely in the hope that my criticism may be useful to the author for the publica- 
tion of a second edition, for which I sincerely hope the demand will very soon arise. 

P. 4: “Speaking, however, is essentially a spiritual activity which cannot be consistently 
reduced to a purely scientific enunciation [... . ]. “Now, if speaking [ .. . . ] cannot be con- 
sistently reduced to a purely scientific enunciation, how can linguistics be called a social science 
(p. 3)? If, on the other hand, Mr. Pei uses here the word scientific with reference to physical 
sciences, and hints that linguistic laws do not have the same accuracy as physical laws, then I 
would say that he has an exaggerated idea of the exactitude of physics, about which the ideas 
have changed a great deal since the Newtonian system has been shaken by the new atomic 
discoveries, where phenomena take place, which are quite unpredictable by any “law.” 

P. 8. Tocharian should now never be omitted in any classification of Indo-European 
languages (it cannot be included, I believe, in the “little-known languages of ancient times”). 

Ibidem: why is Gothic put between “English [ . . . . ] Swedish” and “Frisian’’? Frisian is a 
Western Germanic language, cognate with German and English (cf. pp. 6 f.!), whereas Gothic 
is an “Eastern” (or perhaps a “Northern’’) language. 

Ibidem: Ukrainian cannot be so simply merged into Russian. 

Ibidem: “Latin was itself a member of the Italic family of languages, which included 
[....] Oscan [....] and Umbrian [.... ].” This view cannot be stated so dogmatically 
today after the penetrating works of Walde, Devoto and Hubert. Oscan and Umbrian seem to 
represent an independent Indo-European branch, much more closely connected in origin (that 
is, leaving aside recent Latin influences) with Germanic, Celtic and Greek (cf. e.g. kw>?!) 
than with Latin. I have examined myself the problem in Emerita 2 (1934), pp. 159 ff.; 163 ff.; 
263 ff.; 3 (1935), pp. 185; 350; 4 (1936), pp. 188 ff.; 5 (1937), p. 146; Revista indo-greco-italica 
18 (1934), pp. 97 ff.; 19 (1935), pp. 161 ff.; Revista di filologia e di instruzione classica, 13 
(1935), pp. 233 ff.; Reoue des études indo-européennes, 1 (1938), pp. 353-376 and elsewhere, 
and have given the reason why I heartily endorse this theory of the three mentioned authors. 

P. 12, §16: I can by no means approve any of the contentions of this paragraph, which deals 
—too shortly and too disparagingly in my opinion—with Grdber’s “chronological” theory. 
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However, the subject is very important, and I hope to discuss it soon with Mr. Pei on another 
occasion. 

P. 13: “The substratum theory leaves out of account such an important element as Etrus- 
can, of which there appears to be practically no trace in the modern central Italian dialects.” 
Etruscan influence in Tuscan pronunciation (“aspiration,” cf. §224) is, on the contrary, in- 
voked specifically by Prof. Merlo as a chief argument in favor of the substratum theory! 

P. 17, §22. “Sanskrit, the earliest of the Indo-European tongues to make its appearance in 
written form [....].” This assertion, correct twenty-five years ago, cannot be maintained 
any longer today, after the discovery of Hittite (which Pei himself correctly admits to be Indo- 
European, p. 8). 

P. 23: au did mot merge with 4, neither in Latin (where dricla had long 4, like cdda) nor 
in Romance, where 4 diphthongizes into uo us (ital. bueno, fugco, luego, ruta, sp. bueno, fuego, 
luego, rueda, fr. feu, lieu) whereas au> ¢@ never does so (ital. tero, gro, pdvero, sp. toro, oro, pobre, 
fr. or, pauvre). 

P. 36, n. 8: to explain the ¢ (not z) of cercare there is no need whatever of the analogical 
influence of vengo (¢!), vedo etc.; it suffices to consider that the paradigm of the present is, quite 
regularly, cerco cerchi cerca cercano; subj. cerchi cerchi cerchi cérchino; imperat. cerca. It seems 
to me, however, that ¢ instead of i were more frequent in closed syllables than elsewere: peg- 
giore, perfetto, vertute, fermamento, fermare, festuca, gettare, gengiva. 

P. 55. “Latin x appears to have two equally possible outcomes in Italian: sc (§) and ss 
(s initially).” This assertion seems curious to me, and inconsistent with any serious linguistic 
conception. If we do not admit any more, with the neogrammarians, “normal” and “anormal” 
phonetic changes, we should at last follow Bartoli, who admits that, of two existing changes, 
the one is “older” than the other (which generally means that the first is autochthonous and 
the second one foreign). In this particular case, several facts, such as the frequency of lassare 
instead of Jasciare in Dante and in other ancient Tuscan authors, as well as in the modern Ro- 
man dialect, and the form cescia which is exclusively Tuscan (all the rest of peninsular Italy 
has kossa; see the Ailas of Jaberg and Jud) points very clearly, as Bartoli suggests, to a North- 
ern (Gallo-Roman or Gallo-Italic) origin of § for x, whereas ss would be the authentic Italian 
peninsular result of Lat. «. The same remark can be made, e.g., at §§85; 87; 90 and in several 
other places, where the author is too much inclined to admit, without any remark, two Italian 
outcomes of one single Latin sound (cf. particularly p. 59: “Tj, like cj, has two normal out- 
comes”’). 

P. 163: Concerning the Etruscan texts, the translation of Trombetti, in my opinion, lacks 
any real authority. 

The strictly “grammatical” part of the book is followed by a good chapter on “‘Vocabu- 
lary” (pp. 119-135), by another on “Dialectology” (pp. 136-161), and finally by a choice of 
short texts (pp. 162-212) of ancient and modern “dialects” of languages spoken in Italy 
(Etruscan, Gaulish, Rhaetic, Late Latin and Mediaeval inscriptions and documents; Old 
Italian and modern Italian dialects). Finally there is a “General Bibliography,” with reference 
to the different chapters of the book, and with a set of questions for the students to answer 
(pp. 217-239). The index (pp. 241-272) is very well done and very useful. 

The text is, in general, correct: I would only mention that the name of Prof. J. What- 
mough, of Harvard University, on pp. 233 and 235, is both times misspelled Watmough. Also 
haplogy p. 37 should be written haplology. 

I would by no means give the i impression that my criticism is unfavorable; the contrary 
is true. It is natural that the reviewer should indicate the items on which he does not agree; 
it is not customary to emphasize or even mention those on which he does agree—and I may 
state that in this case these are very numerous. It is my sincere wish that this most useful and 
practical book have the good reception it really deserves. 

Princeton University, G. BoNFANTE 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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MASELLA, ARISTIDE B., Le Avventure di Giovanni Passaguai. An Intensive 
First Reader. Illustrations by D. Brizzi. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1941. Price, list $1.12; net $.84. 


Any boy or girl who reads this book cannot fail to be interested in the misfortunes of its 
hero, “Hard Luck Johnny.” The amusement and sympathy of the reader spring from the nat- 
ural fact that misery always loves company; and there are few who have not experienced one 
or more of John’s minor tragedies. However, the accidents are never too serious and usually 
offer an instructive moral. 

Through twenty-two chapters, and as many stimulative and well-planned illustrations, 
we follow John from city to seashore, through a zoo and a museum, and even to the opera. 
Indeed, one of the best features of the book is the simplicity with which the student is ac- 
quainted with the entire plots of I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, Lucia di Lammermoor, and Aida. 

The vocabularies of the stories contain many useful, every-day words and expressions 
that are not usually found in the average elementary reader; and accent and pronunciation are 
typographically indicated. The exercises that follow each chapter are thorough in their adher- 
ence to the text, and in their diversity. A novel digression from the custom of placing the ques- 
tions after the text is the set of questions in English that precede each story as a comprehension 
aid. The questions at the end follow these closely, and in some chapters take the form of a true 
or false quiz. There is also an introductory paragraph in English at the beginning of each chap- 
ter, which stimulates the reader’s interest in what is to follow. 

Since the present tense is used exclusively throughout the first twelve chapters, and thee 
future and present perfect tenses are not introduced until chapters thirteen and seventeen re- 
spectively, it can be seen that the book has been logically planned to follow the progress of the 
elementary class. Yet the dramatic quality of its narrative will make it a favorite with junior 
or senior high school students. 


‘ ’ Pattie HoLMEs 
Somerville High School 


Somerville, Mass. 


NiccopEMI, Dario, J/ Poeta, edited by E. I. Slater. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Price, $.36. 


Teachers of Italian will welcome this thoroughly delightful text to the somewhat scanty 
roster of first and second-year readers. Niccodemi, already known to American students for his 
Scam polo, needs no further introduction. Even in this playlet of one act, his sprightly humor, 
sharply satirical characterizations and abundant technical skill are well in evidence. 

The plot is simple. Clarissa, who has carried on an epistolary romance with Catullo Os- 
siano, a well-known poet, convenes her family for the purpose of meeting him. Their materialis- 
tic and bourgeois prejudices melt when they discover in Catullo a stream-lined version of the 
poet. He is primarily the business man, hard-headed and calculating, whoearns a fine livelihood 
by versifying. Clarissa’s disappointment matches their satisfaction as she recognizes that the 
orchidaceous creature of Utopian ideas, which she had taken Catullo to be, exists only on paper 
and in her imagination. The characterizations of the poet, the pompous commendatore and the 
irrepressible grandchild are among the unforgettable morsels in this gay farce. 

The editing represents as sensible and straightforward a job as has been seen in some time. 
Following the 33 pages of text is a section entitled “Vocabulary and Notes” which occupies the 
remaining 30 pages of the book. Herein every difficulty, of vocabulary or otherwise, is expediently 
resolved. The notes deserve special commendation for being so rich in suggestion. Italian syn- 
onyms are given, related words, oftentimes corresponding French equivalents, as well as 
incidental information pertinent to the play. It is indeed a pleasure to find in this era of ornate, 
over-edited texts one so intelligently yet modestly presented. 


GirrorD P. ORWEN 
Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York 
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The Subject Fields in General Education. A Report of the National Commission on Cooperative 
Curriculum Planning. Written in collaboration by John J. De Boer, Editor, and twenty- 
one others. New York, London: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1941. 
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Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de Séville. Comédie. Classiques Larousse. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1941. Price, $.20. 

Bird, C. Wesley, Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton: A Contribution to the Study of its Genesis and 
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Solomon, Alfred, First French Reader: Graded. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1941. Price, $1.30. 

Tousseul, Jean, L’Epine Blanche. Edited by Elizabeth D. Woodbridge and Benjamin M. Wood- 
bridge. New York, etc.: American Book Company, 1941. Price, $1.40. 

Vigneras, Marcel, Chansons de France. Transcrites aves accompagnement de piano, notes 
historiques et explicatives, et guide de prononciation. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company 
1941. Price, $.25. 

Voltaire, Contes I (Zadiz-Micromégas). Librairie Larousse. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1941. Price, $.20. 


GERMAN 


Hagboldt, Peter, Das tapfere Schneiderlein and Schneewittchen. Retold and edited after the 
German of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm. Heath-Chicago Series II—Alternate. Boston, 
etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Price, $.28. 

Russon, L. J., Vier Abenteuergeschichten. London, etc.: Longmans Green and Company, 1941. 
Price, $.60. 

Waas, Blenn E., The Legendary Character of Kaiser Maximilian. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Price, $2.75. 

Wiegand, Sister M. Gonsalva, O.S.F., The Non-Dramatic Works of Hrosvitha. Text, Translation 
and Commentary. St. Louis University Dissertation. St. Louis, 1936. 
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Barlow, Joseph W., Workbook for Basic Spanish. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941. 
Price, $.75. 


Cano, Juan, and Cameron, Edith, Cinco Novelitas y un Cuento. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941. Price, $1.48. 
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Haggard, J. V., and McLean, Malcolm D., Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. Archives Collections, University of Texas, 1941. Photoprinted. Price, $1.50. 

Hespelt, E. Herman (Chairman of committee, Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana), An Outline of Spanish American Literature. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1941. Price, $1.60. 

Luria, Max A., Correspondencia Comercial al Dia. Con datos utiles para la exportacién. New 
York, etc.: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. Price, $1.80. 

Walsh, Gertrude M., Cuentos Criollos. Edited with introduction, notes, exercises and vocabu- 
lary. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Price, $1.48. 








